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600 SRALSKIN JACKETS AND GENTLEMEN'S |« “FOR. THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
FUR-LINED COATS, £5 to S10. 


£10,000 worth Sealskin Garments and Ledies’ Fursat half-price. [ff 
' Cook Feather and Ostrich Boas, 11s. 64. 
te 35s. each. ; 


Warranted to cleanse 


PRICES. 500 rich Sealskin, Sable, 
and Marten-tail Capes, suitable 
for engagement, birthday 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
“Bahama Cottage, Oaksey, Malmesbury, Wilts, Nov. 14, 1890. 
‘*I feel that I ought to tell you what great benefit I have received from taking ‘Clarke's 
lood Mixture.’ Since two or three years old I have suffered much with Eezema, but 
especially shortly after ae © England four years ago, when I eame from 
America for my health, being very Directly I bégan to grow stronger 1 was 
troubled more: than ever with my of complaint Being persuaded to try your 
Mixture I took twelve botties, and am giad to say it has cured me. I used your 
Lotion, which I found most effectual in stopping the irritation. 
“Though not wishing my name to be made use of publicly, I shall bs happy to 
Saat i recommend ‘Clarke’s Licod Mixture’ to any one suffering as I did. 
*‘Believé me, yours sincerely, A. P.B.” 
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Addres—-NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. ine Wanted. 
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Dr. G. D. Sutherland, F.E.1.8., Prof. J. 
Alfred Wankyn, M.R. C.$.—* It is 
an excellent dietetic food and 
beverage, highly Sone 
palatable and invigorating.” making.” 


PURE ConcentRATED GOCOA: 


50 PRIZE MBDALS AWARDRD to d. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY, N.S. 
ee er THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


Ga 42s. 
COMPANY. 


10 % DISCOUNT FOR CASH 
MANAGEMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDON : 


~ on ON HIRE art 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY RATES 89, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WITH 
City Show Room: 147, CHEAPSIDE, 


OPTION OF PURCHASE. 
nee AN CHI N ANP 613 BRANCHES 
CAUTION.—As all our Machines bear our Trade Name NA E Ss THROUGHOUT CREAT BRITAIN 


Lancet.—‘‘ Pure and very soluble.” 

Medical Times.—‘‘ Eminently suitable for 
Invalids.” 

W. H. R. STANLEY, M.0.—*It 1s the 
drink par excellence for chil- 


700,000 Singer's Machines Sold Annually, 
“ SINGEE” 


on the Arm, buy none without it. 


INSTRUCTIONS FREE. PRICE LIST GRATIS. N 


AND 


IRELAND. 


Advertisements should be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, E.C. General Offices : Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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CONDYS FLUID ieee 
; PALACES. 
TIRED FEET _/felieved at once by bathing the 
TENDER FEET} feet in dilute CONDY’S Fluid. 


“CONDY’S FLUID has proved itself of great service for purifying and washing the feet. I 
consider {t an inestimable means for the preservation of the health."—BARON LIEBIG, the 
Eminent Chemist. 


Full directions free by post from 


GONDY’S FLUID WORKS :—57, TURNMILL STREET, E.C. sates 
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A PAIR OF TWINS. 


THERE were $wo little kittens, a black and a grey, 
And grandmamma said with a frown: 
“It never will do to keep them both, 
The black one we'd better drown. 
“Don’t cry, my dear,” to tiny Bess ; 
“ One kitten’s enough to keep ; 
Now run to nurse, for ’tis growing late, 
And time you were fast asleep. 


The morrow dawned, and rosy and sweet 
Cume little Bess from her nap ; 

The nurse said : “ Go into manma’s room 
And look in grannie’s lap.” 

“Come here,” said grandmamma, with a smile, 
From the rocking-chair where she sat ; 

“God has sent you two little sisters ; 
Now what do you think of that ?” 


Bess looked at the babies a moment, 
With their wee heads, yellow and brown, 
And then to grandmamma soberly said : 
“Which one are you going to drown?” 


————__—-f=___- 
DEADLY MINES. 


Tux chief quicksilver mines in Europe are at the 
Spanish town, Alomaden, which is an Arabio word, 
ing “the mine of quicksilver.” ‘These mines were 
formerly worked by the Iberfians, and after them by the 
ancient Romans. tween 1645 and 1843, the Spanish 
Government employed galley slaves in them, an occu- 
pation that soon ended in death. The fumes of the 
mercary produce constant salivation, and the system 
mes permeated with the metal. 
. At first the victini is seized with tremblings, and 
then the teeth drop out, pains in the bones follow, 
and then death. Now these mines are rented by the 
Rothschilds. The annual yield of mercury is a million 
and a half pounds, to procure which 4,000 men are 
engaged in this unhealthy employment. 
; After Almaden, so far as yield of quicksilver is con- 
cerned, comes Idria, an Austrian town, twenty-eight 
miles from Trieste. A visitor to these mines at the 
time they were worked by prisoners, says : 

“Nothing can be more deplorable than the state 
of the wretched miners, The blackness of their 
visages only serves to cover a horrid pallor caused by 
the poisonous qualities of the mineral. As they con- 
sist in general of malefactors, condemned for life to 
this task, they are fed at the public expense ; but they 
seldom consume much provision, as they lose their 
appetite in a short time, and commonly in about two 
years expire.” 

Now there are about 500 miners engaged in the work 
at Idria. ‘They are induced to enter the mines by high 
pay. A pension is allowed when they are disabled, 
and provision is made for their widows and children. 
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———--—__ 
ADVICE GRATIS. 


A FARMER called at the house of a lawyer to consult 
him rofessianall 

“Ta t’'squier at home?” he inquired of the lawyer's 
lady, who opened the door at his summons. 

_ He was answered negatively. Disappointment shone 
in his face; but, after a moment’s consideration, a 
thought relieved him. 

““Mebby, yourself can gi’ me the necessary informa- 
tion as well as t'squior, seen as ye’re his wife 7” 

The kind lady readily promised to do so if, on 
learning the nature of his lame she found it in 
her power ; and the other proceeded to state the case 
as follows: 

_“Spoaze as ye wur an old white mear, an’ I-should 
borry ye to gwang to mill, with grist on yer back, an’ 
we should get no farder than Stair Hill, whenall at once 
Fe should ack up, and rear up, and pitch up, and 

eel down backwards, and break yer ble auld 
neck who'd pay for ye! Not I—dearn me if I 
would. 

The lady smilingly told him, as she closed the door, 
that as he had himelt p sentence on the case 
advice would be entirely superfluous, . 
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When you have read this Paper, will-you oblige us by handing it to someone who fs not a reader? 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 22, 1891. 


THE WARRANT FOR EXECUTION. 


Tue warrant for executing a criminal was anciently 
by precept, under the hand and seal of the judge, as it 
is still practised in the court of the Lord High Steward 
upon the execution of a peer; though in the Court of 
Peers in Parliament, it is done Ly writ from the king. 
Afterwards it was established, that in case of life, the 
judge may command execution to be done withqut 
writ. oe ‘ 

' Now the usage is for the judge to sign the calendar, 

or list of all the persons’ names, with their separate 
judgment in the margin, which is left with the 
sheriff. In the case of a capital felony, it is written 
opposite to the person’s name, “Let him be hanged 
by the neck,” formerly, in the ays of Latin and ab- 
breviation, “sus. per coll.,” for “ suspendatur per col- 
lum.” And this is the only warrant that the sheriff 
has for so material an act as taking away the life of 
another. 

It is certainly remarkable that in civil cases there 
should be such a variety of writs of execution 
to recover a trifling debt, issued in the king’s name 
under the seal of the court, without which the sheriff 
cannot legally stir one step ; and yet that the execu- 
tion of a man, the most important and terrible of any, 
should depend upon a marginal note. 


ed 
A COMIC TRAGEDY, 


Ar the Stadt Theatre, in Cologne, Schiller’s “ Kabale 
und Liebe” wasannounced to be played for the benefit 
of Weber, the popular actor. Weber, who was to take 
the part of Ferdinand, lodged with an old washer- 
woman, who had never seen the inside of a theatre. 
She asked the actor to give her a ticket for the per- 
formance, but Weber was tunable to comply with the 

uest, as all the seats in the house were sold. 

e saw the manager, however, and obtained per- 
niission for her to witness the performance from the 
stage; and a chair was placed behind the scenes for 
the old woman, who followed the performance at first 
with open-mouthed astonishment, but as the play pro- 
ceeded ‘she was overcome with a feeling of weariness. 
She managed to hold out until the Teor scene ; 
but when the two lovers had swallowed the fatal 
draught, and Ferdinand, unbuttoning his military coat, 
in passionate accents exclaimed, “Good night, my 
masters!” the old woman, holding a lar, oor key 
in her hand, stepped out on the stage, walked up to 
Ferdinand, and said : 

“ Yes, yes, good night, Herr Weber, it’s about time; 
I can’t bear sitting yonder any longer. I’m fairly 
dozing already ; heres the key—and don’t be long !” 

Imagine Ferdinand’s disgust, Louisa’s consterna- 
tion, the manager's despair, the wild merriment that 
rang through the house | 


————— 
WHAT OUR ANCESTORS ATE. 


Berore we ridicule the Chinese for eating rats and 
mice (which they don’t) or making puddings out of 
birds’ nests (which are really delicious eating), it may 
be well to learn what our English ancestors ate more 
than three centuries ago. 

Sea-gulls were eaten ; there was pickled goose, with 
cloves and ginger ; soused turkey, boiled in white wine 
and vinegar, and soaked for a month ;“ pear puddings,” 
containing no pears, but mado of cold fowl or turkey 
chopped up with flour, currants, eggs, and cream, and 
then fashioned into the form of pears and baked. The 
stalks of tulips cooked like peas, omelets of mallow 
stalks, hartshorn jelly, pippins preserved in jelly, 
apple syrup, quince cheese, and candied fruits were 
ainong the delicacies of the Elizabethan age. 

Broths and puddings were pretty much then as now ; 
but oxen and sheep were frequently boiled entire, 
which couldn't have been pleasant. 

Fruits, such os strawberries, currants, and black- 
berries were almost unknown, so were potatoes. Sugar 
and sweets were common, and confectionery was 
handed round after dinner. Altogether it is safe to say 
that the Queen did not sit down to as good fare or as 
varied once a year as the comfortably off of us do 
every day of our lives, 


[Prick Ong Penny. 
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A GREAT VICTORY. 


Tug blow of a bullet will ordinarily paralyse so many 
nerves and muscles of a white man as to knock him 
down, even though no vital part be hit. The Indian 
pre little heed to such wounds, and to “drop-him in 

is tracks” the bullet must reach the brain, the heart, 
or the spine. _ “I have seen an Indian go off with two 
bullets through -his body,” writes Colonel Dodge, an 
American, who is an old Indian fighter, “ within an 
inch or two of the spine, the anly e of which was 
to cause him to change his gait from a run to # digni- 
fied walk.” : 

A cavalry force of some twenty-five men surprised 
a small party of Indians in athick chaparral, through 
which, however, there wére numerous glades and 
openings, The Indians scattered at once, and the 
soldiers separated in pursuit. ss 

After some time, when the cessation of. fi 
indicated that the affuir was over, the comman 
had the recall sounded. : Berit 

Soon one and then another came in, until the whole ss: & 
command wag assembled, when, to the gratification © -~ 
of the officer, almost every man claimed to have killed a 
an Indian. They went to collect the bodies, On reach- 
ing the first one it was found that nearly every soldier 
claimed to have killed him. A sergeant dismounted and 
approached the body. The prostrate Indian rose up 
and dealt a vicious blow with his knife, which the 
erpeen barely escaped. When the Indian was finally 
killed, it was discovered that he had no fewer than 
tyanty wounds ney 

ne bullet, probably the first one, had broken his 
hip and thrown him from his horse. After that he had 
shot at every soldier that passed near him, att 
attention and being “killed” again and again, only to 
rise up and fight the next soldier who caine along. 

Instead of twonty Indians, the soldiers found one. 


’ 


One can generally tell a bachelor by the way he 
handles a baby ; but, to insure against loss, it 18 as 
well to use a borrowed baby in making tho experi- 
ment. 

———~3=__- 


Wiacrss (who has nerved himself to ask papa’s con- 
sent): “Sir, I have just returned from tho concert— 
with Miss De Jones—and finding you alone—” 

De Jones: “That's all right, my boy—broke, eh? 
Hero's a fiver. Her mother used to clean me out the 


same way !” 
—— 


Tne fearful effects of drink were well expressed to 
his flock by an Irish parish priest the other day. 

“ What 13 it, me bhoys, that degrades ye to the level 
of tho beasts of the field? Qi tell ye it’s dhrink 1 What 
is it that deprives ye of your nerves? The dhrink! 
What is it that makes you shoot at your landlord—and 
miss him? It’s the dhrink, an’ nothin’ but the 
dhrink !” 


RESULT OF ACROSTIC PRIZE. 


as 


s 


THE el tibee are the names and addresses of the first 
twelve persons from whom we received correct replies to the 
acrostic published the week before last :— 

W. C. Bartow, 12, Dumbleton Road, Camberwell, 3.E.; L.G. HEDDER- 
WIOK, 186, Bachanan Street, Glasgow; J. PLANT, St. John’s Road, 
Richmond, Surrey ; SEDBORO HAMILTON, 10, Queen Strect, Belfast ; Mzs. 
COLVIN, 118, Brayard Koad, Pecham, 8.E.; Mrs, Hast1Nas, 6, 8¢. John 
Street, Rtratford-on-Avon; Miss ETHEL BATTERBURY, c/o Rev. W. G. 
Eloor, Maresfield, Uckfield; Thomas I. Mason, 6, Terrace, 
Liscard, Cheshire; Mis3 GWYINNED THELWALL, Oakvale, Berkhamsted, 
Herts;'E. A. EVANS, 8, The Watton, Brecon; J. W. TIOKEL, Parcels 
Department, Waterloo Station (L. & 8. W. Railway); NoxMasN BaTTEr- 
BURY, High Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

A gst ee pencil-case as been forwarded to each of 
them. ere are the acrostic and its solution. It will be 
remembered that the initials read downwards, and the 
finals upwards, were to form the name of an ornament to 


any household :— 
a 
gi 


1. An early Christian Bfartyr. ‘ 
2, An island in the Mediterranean. 


3. An Italian poet. 

4. An Arotio explorer. os - 

6. A French Revolutionist. aint Jus 

# Sikee stat pege ef tatne char = 
‘ popu! ntne c! cter. 

8. An emitient Italian historian. arp 

@ A city 0f Spain, . oled 
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JUDGE AND JUDGED. 


THERE was not a better judge on the bench than 
Richard Leigh, nor one more striking im a; ce, 
more neal iaas Soe full of promise for future. 
For myself, I never been conscious of a warmer 
admiration or a truer res for any man, 4nd this in 
spite of the fact that to the successful lawyer, the year 
before he attained to the judgeship, there had fallen 
the good fortune of ing a charmimg girl for 
whom I myself had cherished a tenderness, unreci- 
P , for some time. This interest had over 
into a pleasant and placid friendship, and though Mrs. 
reat mle always remain to me the ideal of what 
loveli meant, in womanhood, I had long since 
reached that neutral condition in which it was perfect! 
safe for me to sincerely congratulate Richard Leig 
on his good luck. That no man of my acquaintance 
oe — worthy of such good luck was my very honest 

ie 

In a stray hour stolen from my practice I had 
happened into the Court toward the end of a trial 
which had grown rather famous, and of which the 
papers had been full. The accu wen cman cf ee 
who had been rather prominent, and was now being 
tried for bigamy. Judge Leigh sat on thebench. The 
Court was crowded as I entered, and an unusual 
degree of interest was being manifested, for the judge 

just begun his charge to the jury. : 

As the exposition p ed, concise, judicial, lucid, 
masterly, I found myself impressed anew with the 
striking appearance and capacity of this man. His 
features, with their almost classic purity of cut and 
finish, the dignity of his bearing, the nobility of brow 
and expression, stamped him conspicuously as almost 
of a different clay from the sundry human varieties 
exhibited in den, apathetic, sordid or bulbous 
countenances around him. A strong, magnetic influence 
emanated from his voice, his gesture, his glance, his 
entire individuality, and the tangible sign and mark of 
the man who himself had led @ life of unblemished 
uprightness, and whose ideals have, without effort, 
conformed to the highest standards, seemed visibly 
upon him, making -him a model personality to sit in the 


place of justice over human error and balance its 
scales in his hand. 
I have suid that the case being tried was a somewhat 


exceptionally interesting one. A feature which gave it 
@ special picturesquen if the term will pass, was 
that the man accused of having unlawfully married 
two women was proven to have legally married a third 
before either of these others; and this wife, whose 
testimony would have been invaluable, was. still 
believed to be living, but in some remote corner of the 
earth in which it was impossible to trace her, and under 
some alias which rendered it equally impossible to 
identify her. On this subject the prisoner protested 
total ignorance. His lawful wife, abandoned by him 
ten years before, had vanished utterly from his ken. 

I left the Court in the early grayness of a win- 
ter’s afternoon, being due at Soni ter my office hours. 
The waiting room, as I entered, was full, but the first 
person to step towards me was an ascetic curate, with 
whom I had come incontact frequently, in visits to my 
free patients, and whose character and devotion had 
taught me to fecl o very kindly respect *_r him. He 
had stopped to usk me to go to the bedsid. of a patient 
he had discovered within the past week so soon as I 
should be at leisure. This woman, about whom there 
was acertain mystery, together with remnants of 
great beauty and the air of better days, was dying 
in abject poverty, in which condition she had by chance 
been found by the young curate in one of his mis- 
sionary rounds. He said that when he left her that 
morning it had been with the certainty that she could 
not last more than twenty-four hours. Accordingly, 
my patients once distnissed, I made my way to the 
wretched street, where, over a beerhouse, in a wretched 
room, this woman lay awaiting the approach of tho 
inevitable visitor. : 

A rough but kindly Irishwoman from some other 
part of the house had lingered about her with such 
offices as were within her reach, but the body had 
already passed beyond the possibility of human aid, 
and the spirit was soon about to pass thus also. By 

. the one dim light in the room the dying woman's 
emaciated face was visible. She lay with great wide- 
open eyes fixed immutably on the curtainless window, 
beyond which the last faint glimmer of day receded 
before the invading shadows of ui ht. What did those 
stoney eyes see? What vision of the past were they 
following? It could not bea past stretching far back 
in the distance, for the woman, in spite of the lines of 
care and want, of mental suffering that had devastated 
the beauty of her face, was still comparatively young. 

As I approached the bedside her eyes moved and 
shifted su denly to my face. A strange eagerness 
heaped up in them. The young curate had not yet 
been able to return, and I was alone with her, save for 
the horny-handed Irishwoman standing at the head of 
the bed. The ae of the dying woman stirred. I 
bent over to catch the whisper. 

“ Make her go out.” 

I motioned to the Irishwoman. Then, when the 
door had olosed, there was another whisper : 

“J have no longer than to-night to live %” 

Alter « brief hesitation. I answered “ No.” 
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Her thin hand, tapering at the fingers, moved up 


eae Bae 
ray you take charge : 
At wan’ bundle of papers tied up with a faded 
ribbon. 

“ Look at them,” the whispered conversation went on 
with bated bbrest “after—after—to-morrow. After! 
am gone. I did not wish them seen while I lived. 


Once I thought to destroy them before I Ged. But it 
is better so. Some day—some im ini truth may 
come to light. | have hidden it always—to the end. 
I have been faithful if others have not. But I leave 
this now in tbe hands of fate. If the truth be ever 
known or not—so be it.” 

After that she did not speak again. The wide black 
eyes were fixed once more on the darkened space of 

e window. The young curate came in, and, kneel- 
ing, murmured the prayers for the dying. Later, a 
film crept over the staring eyes. I closed the lids, and, 
leaving the clergyman to the last pious orisons, I went 
into the winter night, buttoning the papers over my 
breast. 

* + * * * 
The following evening found me at the house of 
Judge Leigh. fr ra. Leigh, more majestic, more bloom- 
ing than she had been asa girl, looked at me with a 
smile and uplifted tinger. 

“I know by the expression of io eyes that you 
are here with designs on Richard for one of your 
business talks. Oh, you doctors and lawyers! Can 
one ever induce you to devote your leisure hours solely 
to us of the non-business sex He 

There was a charning, an adoring, and adorable 
mutiny in the glance she cast on Richard Leigh. Hers 
was arich nature, essentially made for love. And in 
this marriage she gave and received love in complete- 
ness. She was a famous beauty, and she had brought 
Richard a large private fortune. But, again—love, 
beauty, riches, and all—these favours of fate, he 
deserved, and more. 

Once closeted in his library, I produced the bundle 
of papers, tied with the faded ribbon, received from 
the woman’s hand. Briefly | gyve him an outhine of 
my. chance attendance upon this stranger, and of her 
solitary passing away, friendless in a great city, 
destitute and ravaged with suffering, whose sources, as 
I had nt once divined, were mental, not physical. 

“ But,” I concluded, “the point which ba struck me 
as strangely interesting, and which, I think, must 
appeal to you strongly under existing circumstance is 
this :—In looking over these papers I find that the 
woman was married, by her own statement, to a@ man 
who afterwards abandoned and repudiated her. It 
appears that this first marriage took place ten years 
ago. It was absolutely legal in every respect. But 
when the time came that the man in question saw 
tit to leave the girl (she must have been very young), 
who had become an incumbrance to him, and o} won 
he had tired, he represented to her very coolly that he 
had gone through a mock ceremony with her, and that 
the tie which she thought lawful before God and man, 
was, in reality, no tie at all. 

“The woian, it appears, believed this for some 
time. She loved the scoundrel with a surpassing sort 
of passion and fidelity. So much is clearly apparent. 
And even when she had discovered the trick, and knew 
herself to be lawfully his wife, she never pressed her 
claim or forced herself upon him in any way. He had 
left her because he had ceased to Jove her. This seers 
to have been the one perception which determined all 
her actions. She was evidently poor, and in a humble 
walk of life, though of perfectly respectable parentage. 
The young husband, on the other hand, would appear 
to have been somewhat above her as to worldly status, 
and inflamed with ambition to rise in the world. ‘To 
such a rise she had become a clog. This was obviously 
his reason for abandoning her. And in this reason she 
seems, with a degree of unselfish devotion and abnega- 
tion I have never in my long experience seen equalled, 
to have acquiesced. 

“ But—-and here we come to the clause in the tale 
which seems particularly pertinent at this moment—-it 
is brought to light by these papers that the hushand 
married again, while still cognisant of the fact that the 
first wife was living, but evidently counting on the 
superhuman, the absolutely phenomenal, power of 
self-immolation contained in that womin’s love. He 
married again, and, Judging from intimations here and 
there, it looks as if his desire for a briliiant career had 
been realised. He seems to have married a girl of high 
social standing and of large furtune, and to have made 
his mark, to have distinguished himself in some way. 
Not a name is mentioned any where, and no details are 
given that could serve as a clue to Identify the man. 

ees 3y a strange contradictory freak, even while allow- 
ing a statement of the facts to survive her, the woman 
shielded the poor idol of her life, the villain of whom 
she was the victim, jealously to the last. But does it. 
not seem to you that all this, just at this moment, is a 
strange and really quite dramatic coincidence? That 
case which is closed to-morrow—the prominent man 
becoming a bigamist—the tirst, the only lawful wife 
shrouding herself in mist and mystery and never 
being found or coming to the front. How do these facts 
impress you? To be sure, the man on whom sentence 
is to be passed to-morrow is twice a bigamist, and in 
these papers I find mention of but one re-marriage 
—still. even so?” 


WKEK ENDING 
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So rapidly had I as to scarcely observe the 
ee cree che othue ade ot the Uh 


y 
hen I saw that he had 
his eyes with his hand. 

“ A coincidcce—yes. A curious one in view of the 
case now pending—one that would give a novelist a 
good opportunity. However, I doubt its being any- 
thing more than a coincidence. Can you lot me see 
those pares 
I held them across the table. He took them from 
me with rather an u y and awkward movement, 
The bundle partially appt from the table. In the 
mechanical motion we both made to arrest the fall 
the wrapper of stiff paper which had been tied round 
it was torn half across, ard it became apparent for the 
first time that this bites ge consisted of two thick- 
nesses of paper, which had been pasted together along 
the edges only. In the centre the sheets did not 
adhere, and from the space between them there now 
tluttered to the floor a small limp photograph, which 
had been detached from the usual eard in some way, or 
else had never been mounted on it. . 

‘The photograph had fallen close to my feet, and I 
stooped to pick it up. As I did so the face upon it 
met my eyes. Q 

lt met the eyes of Richard Leigh at the same time. 

And the two faces! The face of the photograph 
and the face of the brilliant judge—the immaculate, 
the irreproachable, the man who from a presumably 
faultless past looked forward to a glittering future— - 
those two faces were one. 

* * * * * 


I sat in the Court the noxt day while Judge 
Leigh sentenced the accused to ten years’ imprison- 
ment for bi twice committed. Thu few words of 
reprimand Parandioanedl to the man under penalty of 
the law were published in all that evening’s papers. 
Clearly and incisively the judge's rich voice rolled 
through the silent Court. is ee Ee that day 
only rendered the noble outlines of his head and face 
more striking. 

“big man has violated more than “the letter of the 
law. He has violated the spirit of that monogamous 
principle on which the ethics of our entir- civilisation 
are based. He has violated innocent hearthstones, 
brought ruin and dishonour on virtuous. women. He 
has betrayed implicit trust and gone through life under 
an heinous disguise of hypocrisy, masque. a:ling basely 


as a respectable man among his fellow me.” : 
‘Thus Judge Leigh. Ang why not? Kiciard Leigh 
was safe. For he kuew for the happiness of the woman 


I once loved that I would never bare the lidden ulcer 
of his life to the world. 


——___—>?. 


2 


NO SCOTSMAN MUST READ THIS. 


Here are a few brief particulars regard:ng the very 
remote ancestors of the Scot of to-day. We have put 
the above title to them because some of our Scotch 
readars have dropped upon us so heavily in the past 
for little peccadiiloes, that we positively tremble 
for Ue result if they read these really disparaging 
statements regarding their progenitors. 

When Scotland Lad a climate much like that of 
Canada to-day, when the Hebrides boasted great 
forests of immense trees, and when, too, a man could 
have walked on dry land from Edinburgh to Stock- 
holm, the primitive Scotch-folk were as peculiar in 
habit as in head. 

The skulls of the period, which are oceasionally dug 
up, all belong to what is characteristiciliy called the 
hoat-headed type, and the good peopie who owned 
‘liom indulged in a variety of savage practices, from 
having a community of wives to cating their own 
children. 

Professor Owen says: “The lowest skull in the 
Caithness series of an ancient stone-peried resembles 
that of a West Indian negro.” He also found a child’s 
jaw, ° which had been broken, not gnawed by beasts, 
and concluded the race to be cannibal.” 

Little wonder, after this, that one scientific observer 
asserts the antique Scotch skull “is far wore animal- 
like than those of any European race cither known 
in }istery or hitherto discovered in pre-instoric tombs 
of the iron, bronze, or Jater stone periods.” 

Vrere is something almost humorous in the con- 
trast. thus presented between modern Scotland— 
deanze aud devout—eand the old, old Scotland where 
a kind of unutterable savage was in the habit of 
rampaging about, combining wholesa'e Mormonism 
with tie delectable habit of feasting upon cold baby. 

Professor dluxley govs as far ag to link these primi- 
tive ancestors of Sir Walter Scott and te Marquis of 
Lorne with the Australiin aborigines, but they were so 
inferior to the latter that they had no sense of orna- 
ment, not a single fraginent of bead or bracelet 
belong'ng to these dim ages having ever been found all 
Scotland through. 

Alinost depressing is this idea of a people who 
belonged to so debased and Jow a type of humanity. 
One comfort lies in the fact that they lived a very 
long time ago, when Glasgow was the site of o sea, and 
what is now the bed of the German Ucean, did not 
contain water enough to have filled a teacup. 
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the contents of bag after 
bag cdl apa stones. The jewels, chiefly dismands, 


AN ARDUOUS LIFE. 


Tne creole use, or female carrier of the West 
Indies, furnishes a remarkable proof that great phys 
calenergy and endurance can exist in the tropics. At 
a very early age, perhaps at Sve years, she to 
carry small articles upou Ler head, a bow! of rice, or 
even an orange ona plate, rand at nine or ten she is 
able to carry a basket or truil—a wooden tray with 
deep sloping sides—containing twenty or thirty pounds, 
Then she walks bare-foot Leside her mother twelve or 
tifteen miles a day. 

At sixteen she is a tall, robust girl, and carries a 
burden of one hundred or one hundred and tifty p 
weight. She now.earns about twenty-five shillings e 
month by walking fifty miles a day as an itinerant 
seller. There are never old jurteuses - to do the work 
even at forty indicates a constitution of astonishi 
strength. er the force of youth and health is spen 
the poor carrier must seek lighter labour. ; 

Asarule, the weight is such that no well-freighted 
porteuse can load or unload unassisted. The cffort to 
4 so would bursts blood seed rupture bhegeors 

n preparing for her journey, the young worker 
on her poorest and lightest robe, and gh a plain 
handkerchief about her head. On the top of this is 
placed another handkerchief folded to form a and 
on this rests the great loaded tras/. She wears no shoes. 
She must climb and descend thousands of feet every 
day, over slopes so steep that the horses of the country 
break down, after a few years of similar journeying. 
The soles of her feet become so tough that they feel 
no roughness, and present to the sharp pebbles a sur- 
face at once yielding and resisting, like a cushion of 
Dang atk often ff together, and kee 

oung girls very set o er, an p 
step and time throughout their journey, but the 
veterans, or women cael for special work, usually 
goalone. To the latter class belong girls employed. by 
certain great bakeries. ‘Lhey are the most heavily 
laden of all, and carry baskets of astounding size far 
up into the mountains, so as to furnish country families 
with fresh bread at an early hour. 


A STORY OF A JUG. 


Taxee used to be an old angler who was greatly 
given to spinning yarns. He was the hero of bis own 
narratives, and to hear him tell them, his adventures 
exploits, and hair-breadth escapes were as wonderfu 
as those of Baron Munchausen or Sinbad the Sailor. 
He has left the shores of time and gone to the happy 
hunting-grounds, but some of his stories still survive. 

is @ specimen :— ; 

“One day he was out on the river near his home, 
fishing, and happened to have a two-gallon stone bottle 
in the boat, which bottle accidentally fell overboard, 
filled with water, and sank to the bottom. Some years 
afterwards he was again fishing near the same place, 
when, feeling a strong bite, he tugged stoutly at the 
line, and pulled inte this boat the identical lost Lottle, 
with a big pike in it. It seems that the fish, when 
small, swam into the bottle, and, not spe begs way 
out, grew to a lai ge size in its prison. When the buited 

ook to feca in the bottle, the fish seized it 
and was caught.” 

This was one of the many marvellous tales the old 
man used to tell, and it hurt his feelings and roused 
his ire if any of his auditors ever ventured to ques- 
tion his veracity. 

ooo 


WHY GREAT GENERALS HAVE 
ROMAN NOSES. 


Tne features are developed by the mind. A child 
that is reared amid pleasant surroundings, and whose 
mind is filled with pleasant thoughts will have a 
pease face. The shape of the nose and chin will 

lepend entirely upen the strength and character of the 
mental faculties. At ten a boy’s nose may be small and 
turned up at the end ; at fifteen it may have grown 
jarger and be straight, and at twenty-five it may be 
pronounced Roman. It all depends u his mind. 

The Romans had big noses with “high bridges 
because they were a steady and determined race of 
people. Sturdiness and determination will give a 


girdles, from sword-belts, or from tiaras. bere was a 
: fied bundle of fine silken towels, embroidered with o 

eep border of ris, carbanc and diamonds. 
There were Geral wants boxes, of which, when 
opened, disclosed a huge diamond or ruby wrapped in 
cotton. 

There were emeralds that had formed, each single 
stone,a daggerhilt, rubies big enough to have been cut 
into the form of a box to hold a verse of the Kho: 
broken fragments of ivory; sword-hilts, encru 
with diamonds, each the size of a filbert; chap- 
lets (each with ninety-eight beads) of rubies, of lapis 
lazuli, of carbancles, and of black oe there were 
zarfen for holding the coffee-cup, of agate, of coral, of 
amber, and of gold, all encrusted with gems. 
were little linen bags, which, when emptied, disclosed 
scores of turquoises, perfectly matched in size, shape, 
and colour. Many bags were brought across the 
bridge and not examined, the Sultan being satisfied 
apparently with the knowledge that they were intact. 
‘he gems on which he wished to feast his eyes were 
all poured out on to one of the skins, where they 
formed a great, gleaming, flashing heap of dazzling 
splendour. 

After gazing for a time at his riches, the Sultan 
emptied on to the other skin the contents of the bag 
he himself carried. This was his plaything. It 
was gold-dust, and could not have been worth many 
hundred pounds; but the sight of it appeared to give 
the Sultan more genuine gratification than the con- 
teuplation of the priceless gems beside it. He plunged 
his arms into the heap continually, carefully removing 
afterwards any particles that clung to his beibonter 
skin, He took it up by handfuls and let it slip throug 
his fingers, watching the dull yellow shower with in- 
tense satisfaction, and then, kneeling before it, he 
rolled_his beard in the masa. In this way he would 
amuse himself for hours. Such was the story ; how 
far it was exaggerated only those able to gauge the 
powers of Levantine imagination can tell. 


° 


man a Roman nose, no matter how little or how Z 
gnubby his proboscis muy have been when he ————— Tris reported that an angry pas a ie 
was born. The Greeks had straight, delicate, finely- from as railway carriage. This was pr the 


A WONDERFUL DREAM. 


Tue dreamer was a gentleman residing in one of a 
row of houses in a street of South London—to mention 
names might be unpleasant. He dreamed one night 
that he had discovered at his house a hidden cupboard, 
et was stored with silver and other valuable 
articles, sufficient to set him up in the world asa man 
of wealth. In the moruing he told his wife, who, like 
a sensible woman, asked him what he had eaten before 
he went to bed, and warned him of the ill effect of late 


chiselled noses because their tastes were artistic und 
a You never saw a poet or an artist with a 
an or snub n did you? 

On the other hand, it would be hard to find a great 
general who bad not a Roman nose. Get pictures of 
Alexander the Great, Cesar, Frederick the Great 
Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, or Grant, and see if 
they have not all got big, strong noses of the Roman- 
esquetype. Yet it is quite safe to say that if we could 
have portraits of all these personages, taken in infancy, 
we would tind theiroltactory organs little pudgy aftairs, 
like those of the common run of babies. These 
men were not great generals because they had Roman 
noses, they had Noman noses becnuse they were great 


generals. 
———__—_——_. 
AN EASTERN TREASURE. 


It was said during the reign of the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, that within the Harem of the palace of Chiraghan 
‘was a great marble court surrounded by lofty walls, 
without windows, and roofed likea bath hGitae, that is 
to say, with numerous discs of thick glass framed 
in stone. The floor of this court was almost entirely 
filled by a cries) basin of pink alabaster, and the basin 
was kept supplied with water by means of communi- 
eation3 with the Bosphorus—flowing a few yards off 
—and therefore needed no attention from the palace 
servants. The only access to the court was through a 
mmall bronze door leading from one of the innermost 
chambers of the Harem, and of this the Sultan alone 
had the key. 

The palace of Chiraghan was the Sultan’s favourite 
residence, and towards the close cf his life, when 
misfortunes were thickening round him, he was in the 
habit of withdrawing himself from public life for many 
days together, and concealed within the Harem, would 
remain deaf alike tothe shrewd councils of Midhat and 
the stern adinonitions of his tyrant Hussein. 

At length it leaked out—how, who shall say ?—but 
a thousand prying women were eager for the discovery, 
that this was the entrance tothe Sultan’s Treasury. A 
negro, his constant attendant, was seen, presumably 
through the roof, to dive to the bottom of the great 
tank of water, and while there, apparently worked 
seme crank or other machinery. The operation took 
time, but after repeated divings there rose at length 
in the centre of the basin a small round tower of 
iron. 

As the tower slowly rose above the water the Sultan 
became more and more excited. When at length the 
door appeared above the surface his eagerness knew 
no bounds, With his own hands he aided to bridge 
with a cypress plank the space between the margin 
and the doorstep, and, running across, unlocked the 
little door, entered the tower, and returned laden with 


biggest tip the porter ever receiv 


Tue guests ata hotel were annoyed by the flies in 
their butter ; 80 one of them took the proprietor aside, 
and remarked to him, in a primate way, that some 
of his friends thought 1t would be best for him €o put 
the butter on one plate and the flies on another, aad 
let the people mix them to suit themselves He 
mercly suggested it for consideration. 

——_—j-— —_ = 

Tr is said that during the last Presidential crisis in 
France a correspondent at Rennes wrote regularly to 
his newspaper. Every time the “ political poles 
opened his letters. ra while he tried the plan of 
registering his letters. “ Enclosare of 100 francs” he 
wrote on the outside of one in order to ensure privacy 
for it, without, of course, putting money inside. The 
letter arrived wtoly none of the seals were broken, 
but neatly enclo lay a postal order for 100 frances. 
Le “rane officers who ee eee cord penn 

ought that on opening it they ost caclosure, 
and substituted another, hoping thereby to escape un- 
pleasant investigation. 


PEARSON’S CIGAR PRIZES, 
A CIGAR THAT MAY WIN YOU A SOVEREA. 
NOW ON SALE, 24., 3d., and 44. 


We offer TEN PRIZES OF A SOVERRIGN KAcw to the senders of the const 
ten enagrams on the words : 
Pearson's Cicsns GIvE UNEQUALLED VALUE 
that reach us before or by first post on Monday, August 2h. Each 
sepia al ‘ ra band taken from s Prarson’s Cigar. 
Any namber may be sent so long as this rule is adhered to. 
Parchasers of these cigars are advised to keep ali the bands that they 


suppers. 

ihe next night he went to bed as usual, when lo! 
the same dream was repeated. To doubt any longer 
would be to ty in the face of fortune that was openin 
the portals of wealth to the dreamer. Ho resolv 
upon an exploration. Modern-built houses, put up in 
rows for speculation to sell or let, do not present any 
architectural intricacies where a cupboard might be 
stowed away unperccived ; the lines are rectangular 
and every inch of space saved. The hidden cupboard 
with the treasure must be somewhere in tho walle 

With a hammer the dreamer went round the house 
sounding the walls for indications of the concealed 
receptacle. At last his search was rewarded. A blow 
struok on the wall brought forth a metallic jingle in 
response. He struck again, and the same musical echo 
came forth. - 

Bewildering visions of wealth arose before the 
delighted ——. He called his wife to behold the 
realisation of his dream. Two or three vigorous blows 
brought down the plaster from the wall, broke through 
the lath, and revealed an aperture, through which 
Mr. —— thrust his hand and brought forth a handful 
of spoons and forks. 

r. —— now suggested that they had better pro- 
ceed cautiously, and keep their good fortune quiet. 
The hole in the wall was covered up, and the happy 
couple retired to discuss their fortune. In a few 
minutes they were startled by a violent ring at the 
street-door bell. Mr. —— responded to the summons, 
and found on the step his next-door neighbour, in a 
state of intense excitement. 

“Are you the occupant of this house?” said the 
visitor. 4 

“Tam,” said Mr. ——. 

“Then, air, allow me to tell you that there is a rob- 
ber in your house, who has been committing burglary 
on my premises by breaking through your wall into a 
cupboard and stealing my silver.” 

rc, ——’s countenance underwent an ‘extraordinary 
change of expression as the truth flashed upon him. 
He rushed upstairs to také a closer inspection of his 
secret cupboard. The houses were separated by a 

artition wall, and Mr. —— had realised his dream by 
Freaking into his neighbour’s premises, and had 
“struck silver” in the store-room next door. A full 


cigar of the day. You are probably nuavare of the fact that a cigar 
consists of three distloct parts, (1) the fillings (2) the wrapper which 
binds the fillings, and (8) euteide cover, Thi 

than two-thirds of the entire r, 90 it Will be seen that it te on these 


ears. 

The mannfacturers of Pearson's Weekly Cigars claim that they have 
solved a hitherto insurmountable probiem, that fe, that they 
succeeded in offering to the public at popular a cigar whieh 
be found to contain all the delicate flavour and aroma which has hitherto 
been sulely identified with the most expensive Havanna cigars. 

Pearson's Weekly Cigars are, during te process of manufacture, sub- 
ected to an enormous pressure, averxging over two tons per box Thts 
: with the object of efiminating the superfluous motsture, and thus 
improving the flavour. 

Aek your tobacconiat for Parsns’s Cigar. If he has not Rg, 


H from 
FRASNKEL BROs., Tobacconists’ Providers, 81, 82, 83, au Houndaditch, 


E.C. 
Ma. J. DARCY PHILLIPS, of The Royal Mineral Water Hi Bath, 
writes :— I have been an ardent smoker of cigars for the last 


a heavy leather sack, elutching which he seated him- | explanation had to be made to satisfy the injured | years, end dearly love agoodene I have tried Pearson's Werbly ag 
self in one of the arm-chairs. neighbour. The spoons were restored, the wall re- | sed feel it incumbent, wpoe me to write ee Bed ao deligtialy 
Then before him on the marble floor were spread two i Nt oena. may hamble eptuton tice « cigars are a 


pated, and the strictest secrecy enjoined and pro- 


m 


large skins of finely-dressed leather, and on these the be distant date to achieve immense popularity.” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


621. Which European Monarch has the Greatest 
Number of Titles ? 


The German Emperor, who has no fewer than fifty- 
five distinct territorial titles, apart from the orders 
conferred upon him, numbering upwards of forty, and 
his ranks in various armies and navies. The followin, 
fs a list of his territorial titles as taken from an offi 
document : — “His Imperial and Royal Majesty, 
Frederick William Victor Albert, King of Prussia and 
German Euperor, Margrave of Brandenberg, Burgrave 
of Nuremburg, Count of Hohenzollern, Premier Duke 
and Sovercign of Silesia and of the county of Glatz, 
Grand Duke of the Lower Rhine and of Posen, Duke 
of Saxony, of Westphalia, of Eugern, of Pomerania, of 
Lineburg, of Holstein and Sleswig, of Seegecbore, of 
Bremen, of Gelderland, of Cleves, of Juli and of 
Berg, Duke of the Wends and of the Cassubes, Duke of 
Crossen, of Lauenburg, and of Mecklenburg, Landgrave 
ot Hesse and of Thuringin, Margrave o Wgper and 
Lower Luratia, Prince of Orange, Lord of tigen, of 
Eastern I’risia, of Paderborn and P Bante alber- 
stadt, Minster, Minden, Osnabriick and Hildesheim, 
of Verden, Kammin, Fulda, Nassau, and Moers, Princely 
Count of Henneberg, Count of the Marches, and of 
Ravensberg, Hohenstcin, Tecklenburg, Lingen, Mans- 
field, Sigmaringen, and Veringen, and Lord of Frank- 
fort.” ‘Io these must now be added King of Heligo- 
land. I1is Majesty is “ proprietor” of one and colonel 
of six regiments of the German Army ; “ Bropeiser 2 
of two Austrian eepirgents ; honorai miral of ‘the 
Fleet in the British Navy; Admiral in the Swedish 
Navy, etc.,etc. The Emperor of Austria has forty-five 
distinct territorial titles, commencing with those as 
Bovereign of the dual empire of Austria-Hun — 
namely, Emperor of Austria and Apostolical of 
Hungary. e Czar or Emperor of Russia has more 
titles even than either of the above-named monarchs, 
but a great number are held by him as an Asiatic 
and not as an European potentate. 


3@2. How many Grapes does a Glass of Wine 
represent ? 
It is impossible to give any specific numberof grapes 
as representing a definite quantity of wine, for not 
do different grapes vary in size, and yi 
differently, but grapes, even when gathered from the 
game vine, will, in good or bad seasons, vary in their 
wine-yieldi 


power. In point of weight it would 
appear that between two and three ounces of grapes 
on the average represent a glass of wine. The Govern- 
ment of the United States specially investigated and 


upon the wine culture in that country, and 
the report states that 240,250 tons of grapes (1889 
sop) picised 24,306,905 gallons of wine. There being 
sixty-four glasses in each gallon of wine, these figurcs 
give rather more than five and a half ounces of grapes 
as representing each glass of wine. 
$23. Which is the Most Abiding Perfume? 
Without anyexception musk is the strongestand most 
durable of all known perfumes. The three of greatest 
strength are obtained from the animal kingdom, and 
are, musk, ambergris, and civet, the former of which 
is obtained from the musk deer, a small animal found 
chiefly in China and Thibet. In its full strength its 
odour is most obnoxious, and so powerful that the 
hunter of the musk deer is obliged to have his nose 
and mouth stopped with folds of linen while he 
removes the containing the scent from the animal. 
The absence of this precaution has been known to 
cause hemorrhage, sometimes ending in death, The 
product, however, under skilful manipulation, becomes 
one of tho sweetest perfumes. As to its enduring 
qualities there is no question; the most striking 


example being found in the case of the mosque of St. 

bia, at Constantinople, which, when built, upwards 
eerie mcr a itsmortar mixed with musk 
perfume, and still the: scent. Once musk has 
taken hold it is almost impossible to remove it, and 
ships having this on board with other articles, such as 
tea, have found them to have absorbed the smell, and 
thus become useless. A volume will retain the scent 
of musk for sixty or seventy years without any lessen- 
ing of strength, while in rooms it will exist for fifty 
years, notwithstanding all efforts to remove it. Its 
enduring and subtle perfume endeared it to the heart 
of Mahomet, who said the beauteous females of his 
followers’ heaven were formed out of pure musk. 
Ambergris possesses also most enduring que 
while among the unknown scents we find the 
Egyptians scenting their ointments with aromatic per- 
fumes of such power that a specimen now in possession 
of the Duke of Northumberland, at Alnwick Castle, 
has retained its odour for the past 3,000 years. 


524. What is the Greatest Size to which a Horse 
has been Known to Grow? 


The greatest size to which a horse has been known 
to grow is hands high. This is the record of a 
Clydesdale which was on exhibition in 1889 in New 
York. The animal weighed nearly 3,000 Ibs. and 
although only five years old, measured 32 inches 
round the arm, 45 inches round the stifle, or knec- 
joint, 95 inches girth, 344 inches round the hip, and 
11 feet 4 inches in length. It was of perfect propor- 
tions, with a head 36 inches in length, or 11 inches 
longer than an ordinary flour-barrel. A British dray- 
horse has been known to stand 18 hands high, and 
weigh nearly 18 cwt., while one of Wombwell’s 
menagerie horses was recently shown at a fair at 
Oxford measuring 17 hands 3 inches high. It is stated 
that a resident in Illinois has a horse that has never 
been broken in or shod, or has ever left the farmstead. 
It weighs 2,500 Ibs., and is 20 hands high. 

525. Does the Sun always Maintain the same 
Temperature ? 

With all the outpouring of heat from the sun, there 
is no evidence of any change in the temperature of this 
body since the beginning of mistory (The alterations 
of imate on the earth, revealed by geology, have 
already been considered in Reply No. 446.) And yet, 
huge as the mass of the sun is,if it were simply the 
case of cooling from a highly heated condition, there 
would have nm a sensible difference since the 
beginning of our era. Then what maintains the fire? 
It cannot be combustion. One theory looks for the 
supply of fuel to the clouds of meteoric bodies which 
we (ae to be circling round the sun, and which 
may be assumed to exist in greater numbers in its 
immediate vicinity than elsewhere. From what 
happens on this earth, it is certain that myriads of 
these bodies are constantly falling into the sun, and 
having their motions converted into heat. Careful 
calculations, however, make it appear that for the 
supply to equal the waste, the mass of meteors near 
the sun would have to be 80 dense as to disturb the 
paths of the comets that pass through them, and that 
of the planet Mercury to anextent that has not been 
observed. Though part of the waste may be supplied 
in this way, astronomers now turn for the main source 
to the Contraction Theory—a continuation of the 
process from which, according to the Nebular Hypo- 
thesis, the primary heat arose. As the mass shrinks 
from cooling, each molecule moves towards the centre, 
but has its motion retarded and checked, and thus as 
much heat is pa as had been lost. No per- 
ceptible shrinking has taken place since accurate 
observation began, but it may be going on neverthe- 
less, A contraction of the sun’s diameter of a mile in 
twenty oo would yield the energy emitted in that 
time. t this rate the difference would be barely 
measurable in 10,000 years. There will, however, be 
a limit even to this process. Sir William Thomson 
says :—“ As, probably, there was a time when the sun 
existed as matter diffused through infinite space, the 
coming together of which matter stored up its heat, 


probably, there will come a time when the su: 
with ell ite ‘planets welded into its mass, will roll 2 
cold, black through infinite space.” 
526. Do Drops of Water Vary in Size? 

This question is one that may be answered by an 
appeal to ordinary experience if we recollect the differ- 
ence between the fine particles of a “drizzle” and the 
heavy drops in the beginning of a thunder shower. But 
it may be urged that the drizzle drops have had no 
time to form perfectly, they are, as it were, precipitated 
from the air round us in which they have been—to 
stretch the term a little—dissolved ; and it is certainly 
true that drops accumulating and dripping under 
exactly similar conditions, as, for instance, those 
dripping from a slowly leaking can, must be exactly, 
the same insize. A drop falls when the cohesion of the 
molecules of water in it for each other is sufficient to 
overcome the adhesion of the water to the dripping 
surface, and so to round the drop off. Now the force 
of adhesion between water aud a surface depends on 
the nature of the surface ; it would seem, therefore, that 
from an oily surface smaller drops would fall than 
from one easily wetted and to which water clun 
longer. Experimental verification is within the reach 
of anyone interested, for one has simply to catch an 
equal number of drops from dissimilar surfaces and 
measure the water thus obtained in each case. 


527, What is the Membership of the Largest Club 
in the World? 


Fifteen thousand, which is the numberof the members 
of the Union Club of New York. The club-house 
covers an area of upwards of a quarter of an acre, and 
can accommodate five thousand members at a time in 
its various apartments, while there are bedrooms for 
two hundred resident members. The kitchens are at 
the top of the building, which is six storeys in height, 
and thie club contains almost every imaginable con- 
venience for the comfort and enjoyment of its members. 
The entrance is £50 and the annual subscription £10 
a year. The largest clubs in this country are two 
London ones, namcly, the Constitutional, in Northum- 
berland Avenue, with nearly seven thousand members, 
and the National Liberal, at the corner of Whitchall 
Place, with over six thousand members. 

528. Does the Giving off of Smell Lead to any 
Diminution in Weight ? 


The giving off of smcll does, to a very slight degrce, 
lead to the diminution of weig't, but in so iucon- 
ceivably small a proportion as tohardly affect the sub- 
stance itself. It has been demonstrated that if an 
odour be filtered through a tube packed with cotton- 
wool, certain particles of matter are given off bearing 
a diameter of less than 1-100,000th part of an inch. So, 
to some such almost imperceptible degree as this, it 
must be conceded that the giving oft of smell does 
diminish the weight of the odoriferous substance. 


529. Which existing Building has been in Use for 
the Longest Period as a Place of Christian 
Worship ? 

This distinction is claimed for an English church. 
Canon Routledge has recently published a History or 
St. Martin’s, CANTERBURY, in which ho lays down 
that this historic and venerable building is entitled to 
be called the oldest church in Europe, on the ground 
that it is the only existing church, builtas such during 
the first four centuries, which has been retained in use 
as a church down to the present day. True, it is 
claimed for the quaint little chapel in Dover Castle 
that it was erected by the hands of British workmen 
in the fourth century, but then, for a century anda 
half, dating from the reign of Queen Anne, it was put 
to the ignominious use of a coal-cellar, and was almost, 
if not entirely, buried out of sight under its mass of 
mineral stores. ‘lhere are some other churches nearly 
as old as St. Martin's, which have, ever since their 
foundation, been used uninterruptedly for Christian 
worship, notably the beautiful church of St. Vitale, at 
Ravenna, and the equally beautiful, if smaller, one of 
St. Katharine, on “iteans Sinai, both built by the 
E:mperor Justinian in the sixth century. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from readers who 
have the knowledge and ability to answer 
then. Weshall print the best reply to each 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed 
at ourordinary rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of querics. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following their 
publication. Payment will only be made 
for replies published. Authorities on which 
replies are bused must be given. Half-a- 

crown will be paid on publication for every 
i reosived which is considered worthy 
of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


651. What is the average term for which a bank-note 
remains in circulation? 

552. How long does a spider take to make its web! 

653. What English word has the greatest number of 
meanings ¢ 

554. Would a ship sunk in mid-ocean ever reach the 
bottom % 

656. When was Sunday first legally proclaimed a day 
of rest ? 

656. Why, when water is allowed to escape from a 
vessel through a hole in the bottom, does it assume a 
circular motion from left to right ? 

557. Do liquids evaporate at all temperatures ? 

658. What is the average altitude of the British Isles 
above the level of the sea ? 

559. Do all plants obtain their nourishment through 
their roots ? 

560. What is the average difference in this country 
between the temperature of day and that of night? 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTO, 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


The above Corporatiun grants Policies insuring an amount 
at death, or in the event of permanent total or permanent 
partial disablement, and a weekly sum during temporary 
total or temporary partial disablement, arising from 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS ON SEA QR LAND IN 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
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CAPITAL ~ - £300,000. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 22, 1891. 


MAN’S BEST FRIENDS. 


Two friends hath man in every clime, 
Two faithful friends and true, 

Whose hearts are warm in summer time, 
And in the winter too. 


Like angel-guarda, thro’ all his life, 
What er its changes be, 

a emir and calm, in storm and strife, 

hey bear him company. 

When debts have long becn left unpaid, 
And creditors grow stern, 

They lend pecuniary aid, 
And look for no return. 


When daily in misfortune’s sea, 
He struggles ’gainst the tide, 
These friends, without reward or fee, 
Stick closely to his side. ° 


At night, when resting on his bed, 
Forgetful of his woes, 

They take their station near his head, 
And watch o’er his repose. 


But women never, never can 
Possess such friends in life ; 
Except, indeed, when silly man 

Takes her to be his wife. 


There may be gold with which her Pa 
Buys for her rings and locke‘s ! 

She may have other friends, but, ah! 
She has no trouser pockets. 


————————t-—_ 
A GROTESQUE PLANT. 


Wuart the camel is among animals that the cactus is 
among plants—the most confirmed and speciabised of 
desert-hunting organisms. It has been wholly de- 
veloped in, by, and for the desert. The cacti, like 
camels, take in their water supply whenever they can 
get it, and never waste any of it on the way by need- 
ess evaporation. Quaint, shapeless, succulent, jointed, 
the cacti look at tirst sight us if they were all leaves 
and had no stem or trunk worth mentioning. Of 
course, really wey are all stem and no leaves, what 
look like Jeaves being really joints in the trunk or 
branches, and the foliage being all dwarfed and 
stunted into prickly hairs that encumber the sur- 


face. 

All plants of very arid soil tend to be thick, jointed 
and succulent; the distinction between stem an 
leaves tends to disappear, and the whole weed, accus- 
tomed at times to long drought, acquires the habit of 
drinking in water greedily at its rootlets after every 
rain, and storing it away for future use in its thick, 
sponge-like, and water-tight tissues. To prevent 
undue evaporation, the surface also is covered with a 
thick shiny skin—a sort of vegetable mackintosh— 
which effectually checks all unnecessary transpira- 
tion. 

Of this desert type, then, the cactus is the furthest 
possible development. It has no flat leaves with ex- 
panded blades to wither and die in the scorching desert 
air ; but, inits stead, the thick and jointed stems do the 
same work—absorb carbon from the carbonic acid 
of the air, and store up water in the driest of seasons. 
Then, to repel the attacks of animals, who would 
gladly get at the juicy morsel if they could, the foliage 

as been turned into sharp defensive spines and 
prickles. here is a gigantic cactus of the Mexican 
desert which contains a great quantity of drinkable 
water in its soft, fleshy lobes, and sometimes relieves 
the thirst of travellers in those arid regions. 


—————f——_____ 


PUTTING A HEAD ON THE 
WARRIOR. 


AT a recent gathering of military men, one of them, 
who sometimes drank a little too much, became very 
excitable, but the others kept him quict, and finally 
got him to bed, and soon he slept Tike atop. The 
rest were telling storics, when someone galled atten- 
tion to the sleeping comrade, and in a second an idea 
occurred to one of them who was a bit of an artist. 

He got his paints and brushes, and some court- 
plaister, and was soon at work with his brushes. He 
first painted two black eyes, then he painted a swell- 
ing on one cheek, and on the forehead he painted 
what looked as a a sledge-hammer had smashed 
in the skull. Then he took some strips of court- 
plaister and stuck one on the painted broken nose, 
and another across the mouth, sealing both lips. Wait- 
ing for the court-plaister to dry, the fellows got some- 
one to come in and personate a doctor. After a little 
the sleeper began to wake up, and one of his friends 
took a seat by his bedside, felt his pulse, and as he 
opened his eyes said : 

“Now don’t exert yourself, and don’t try to talk. 
The doctor says you will be all right if you remain 
quiet. 

The victim of the joke opened his eyes, and was 
@oing to ask what was the matter, when he found his 
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mouth held together by court-plaister, and his voice 
sonnding like that of a man with a bare-lip. By this 
time one of the jokers found it difficult to keep from 
laughing, go he put a handkerchief to his face, sobbed, 
and said : 

“ Merciful powers, this is horrible !” 

At this point the doctor said bopefully : 

* Don’t : discouraged, my boy ; we will pull you 
through if you do not get excited. I have cured 
worse cases.’ ; 

Then he took a pair of scissors and cut the court- 
plaister that held ie lips together, and said : 

“There, how do you feel now? Don’t talk much; 
but don’t you feel relioved 3” 

The victim looked at the doctor and at his frien 
“ie were picturesquely standing round the bed, an 
saudi: 


* For mercy’s sake, what has happened to me?” 

ihe doctor told him to be quiet, and then whispered 
to him: 

“You have had the worst fight that a man ever had 
and lived. A man attacked you with a view of robbin 
you, ane you defended yourself, but it was a ha 
struggle. Mr. Drury, please ge me the hand-glass. 
There, te can see for yourself. There is a contusion 
of the brain, the eyes are discoloured, and I thought 


¢your jaw was broken, but as you can talk, I expect it 


is only bruised. Don't talk.” 

The victim took a long look at himself, and the first 
thing he said was: 

“Ig the other fellow alive?” 

It was all the others could do to keep from laugh- 
ing, but they kept sober faces, and the doctor said the 
other fellow was alive, but he was the most ill-used 
man he ever sewed up. He said onc arm was broken, 
and one eye out, and his face looked as if a pile-driver 
had struck him. ‘The victim smiled a satistied smile as 
he heard how he had thrashed the other fellow, and 
then the boys asked him if he had any message to send 
home? He took the mirror and looked at himself 
again, and then said, witha sort of sob: 

“Telegraph for my wife.” 

¢ was too much, and the jokers roared ; where- 
upon the doctor tore off the court-plaister from his 
nose, another fellow brought a wet towel, and the paint 
was washed off, and, when the victim was clean, they 
handed him the mirror, and he looked at himself again. 
Then he saw it was a joke, and he wanted to kill some 


of them. 
SonEEEnneende Shaeennmenne e 
HOW GEOGRAPHICAL GLOBES ARE 
MADE. 


THE first process in mabiag a globe is tu cover the 
model all over with a thick layer of pasteboard in a 
moist state. When it has dans a sharp knife is passed 
round it, soas to a een the pasteboard coat into two 
hemispherical shells, which are then taken off the 
model and united at the cut edges with glue. The 
hollow sphere thus formed is the skeleton of the globe 
that is to be. 

The next thing is to cover it with a coating of white 
enamel about one-eighth of an inch in thickness, com- 
posed of whiting, oil, turpentine, glue, and other 
things. When this is done the ball is turned to a 
perfect roundness with a machine, the operation of 
which is too sacred to be exhibited to the casual 
visitor. At the conclusion of the process it looks like 
nothing so much asa highly nified white marble, 
such as a giant might play knuckle-down with. 

The iron rod running through the centre of the 
original model and projecting at both ends through 
the surface has left holes in the new globe which 
serve very well for the north and south poles, and 
through ies a metal axis is run to represent the 
axis of the earth. To be perfect the globe must 
revolve evenly upon its axis when the latter is held 
horizontally, without exhibiting any disposition to stop 
with one side up rather than another. If it does 
not do so it must be balanced by boring a hole in 
the lighter side and fastening within a little bag 
containing as many shot as may be requisite. Then 
the hole is plugged up and the surface made even 

ain. 

The next thing is to mark the surface off with pencil 
lines into mathematical segments corresponding 

recisely in shape with the sections of map that are to 
fe pasted on. ‘These map sections are to be made from 
copper plates in just the sizes and shapes required to 
fit the globes they are made for, one set, of course, 
covering the entire surface of a sphere. They are 
printed, many of them together, like dress patterns, 
on sheets of the finest linen paper, and are cut out 
carefully with a sharp-pointed knife. To paste them 
on properly, so that they will meet perfectly at the 
edges and not show the lines of joining, requires great 
pains and skill. : ' ; 

When this is accomplished the different countries 
and so forth are tinted by hand with water-colours. 
There is no especial rule for this, save that contrasts 
are sought to help the eye. Finally, the whole is over- 
laid with an astonishingly brillant white varnish, 
which is of such almost metallic hardness that it will 
wear indefinitely without scratching, preservin 
always its brightness, Now the globe is done anc 
ready for mounting, 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


‘Miss Dz Sweet: “ Do you like pearls $” 

Mr. Nicefellow: “I do not care for se 
pearls ; they are too tame ; but | admire them in rows 
or clusters. ; 

_, Miss D.S.: “SodoI. If there is anything I love, 
it is a pearl necklace—large pearls, you know. Pa 
pd me one some years ago, but although it is ve 

andsome, I do not care much for it, because the pear! 
are rather small.” 

Mr. N.: “Oh! Small pearls should never be put 
into a necklace. Only the largest are worthy of 
such display. For my part, I much prefer diamond 
necklaces.” 

Miss De S.:; “ Aren’t they lovely! The pure white 
diamonds especially.” 

Mr. N.: “Yes. It’s a pity, though, the coloured 
diamonds are out of fashion ; but I think they are 
coming back. I saw a necklace to-day with every 
tenth diamond coloured, and the effect was wonder- 
fully brilliant. Quite cheap, too. By the way, will 
you marry me %” 

i aE D.8.: “Oh! this is so sudden! Yes, my love, 
will.” 

Miss De Sweet (half an hour later): “Clara Nubbing, 
next door, is engaged, too; but I think her lover 
showed shocking taste in the selection of her ring, it 
is moe | and clumsy ; it is six large diamonds set with 

ris, 


there is 


Mr. Nicefellow : “ For an event menk rin bs 
5 as them 


nothing neater fhan plain gold. Smithson 
at half a sovereign.” 


—__—+4 


“Pm going to be a contortionist when I grow up,’ 
said little Johnny, preadiy, “I’m in training now, 
so I want you to tell me what is the best thing for 
me to eat ? 

“Qreen apples, my boy,” chuckled his grandfather 

——f >—___ 

Vistror (to convict): “ What are you in for, friend?” 

Convict: “ For taking cold, sir.” 

Visitor: “For taking cold Pp 

Convict: “ Yes, sir. I nipped a freezer full ef ice 


cream.” 
— 


“I saw a screw-driver the other day that weighed 
two thousand pounds.” 

“ Nonsense. 

“But I did, though.” 

“Where was it? 

“In the engine-room of an ocean steamer.” 

——-j—_—-- 

Wuen Sir John Carr was at Glasgow he was asked 
by the magistrates to give his advice concerning the 
inscription to be on Nelson’s monument, then 
just be gees The knight recommended this brief 
record : 


“ Glasgow to Nelson.” 

“True,” said the bailies, ‘and as there is the town 
of Nelson near us, we might make it, ‘Glasgow to 
Nelson nine miles,’ so that the column would sexve for 
@ milestone and a monument:” 

————f___ 


A Liverpoor jeweller outwitted his landlord in a 
rather smart fashion. Ho desired to move, but was 
compelled to pay six months’ rent, which amounted to 
£40, because he had not given the pat notice. 
He consulted a lawyer, but was assured that the claim 
was valid. 

“T can use the shop, can I not ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly,” said the lawyer. | 

His stock had nearly been moved to the new building, 
which he had taken entirely for himself ; and the at 
lord, who lived in the house of which he had let part of 
the ground floor as a shop to the jeweller, was much 
surprised when the tenant returned with a select 
assortment of twelve dozen cheap alarm clocks. These 
the owner set to suit himself, and then went out fora 
walk. Then the alarm clocks began to go off one after 
another. The landlord was almost frantic with the 
noise, and he hunted up the jeweller and tendered him 
his money in return, but the jeweller wanted to make 
® profit on the clocks, so he drove a sharp bargain, 
accepted £60 and moved out. 


£5 5s. SUGGESTION PRIZE. 


WE believe that amongst our readets there must be 
many who have ideas with regard to the way in which 
the popularity of a comparatively new paper may be 
extended. With a view to eliciting these, we offer A 
PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS to the sender of the 
best practical suggestion on this point. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that projects which involve ince 
outlay will have no chance of gaining the prize. We 
want practical, sensible ideas expressed in as clear and 
concise a form as possible. In no case must ao com- 
petition exceed 200 words in Jength. One person may 
send any number of suggestions. The lists will remain 
open till the end of August. Envelopes must be 
marked SUGGESTION. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 


have : 
Fe en es cd es lovee Catal 
wory glad (f they will make this the medium for doing so. 


A PAPER gun, operated by electricity, is a 
recent invention of oa American, who asserts that such 
operated by his system, would be effective ata 
range | 5 
Mxssrs. Dicnam & Co., of Appley Bridge, 
Wigan, are the manufacturers of a new copying ink, 
the chief advantage of which is to save the ordinary 
process of damping and placing in the press. In using 
this ink it ners necessary to place the copying paper 
over the original, and smooth with the fingers, when a 
very good copy may be obtained. 


We have received soine cimens of Living- 
stone's Patent Trausfera for window decoration, and 
have also seen one of these upon the glass itself, 
and it certainly is difficult to distinguish it from 
stained glass The glazine appears to stick well, 
which is, of course, a Aeaidoratiin. The designs are 
sold in sheets, at prices from 1s. 


One of the most valuable inventions we 
remember to have seen in connection with horses is 
Dr. Britt’s automatic safety bit. By means of this 
any horse cn instantly be pulled up at will. An extra 
pull upon tho reins compresses a spring which at 
once stops the animal's breath though the nostrils and 
at the saine time provents his opening his mouth. 


Mr A. Coomss, of 30, Paternoster Square, 
E.C., has brought out o novelty in penoil sharpeners. 
It consists of a conical shell having a circular hole to 
allow of the pencil passing through its centre. The 
cutter is removable, and it can be taken out and 

ed, ora new cutter supplied cheaply. The 
shape admits of the sharpener being easily carried in 
the pocket. 

Waust a large walnut-tree was being sawn at 
atimber yard at Newark, acurious discovery was made. 
The trunk was about four feet in diameter, and on the 
saw going down the centre a hole was found about six 
inches long, full of quicksilver. The hole had at some 
ancient date been bored out,and theyuicksil ver inserted 
and plugged up. The plug, which was made of deal, 
was found, and beyond it had grown, in the course of 
time, eighteen inches on either side of solid walnut. 
Considering the very slow increase of walnut, a tree of 
this dimension wust have taken several hundred years 
to grow, and it is conjectured that the hole could not 
have been made less t. two centuries ago. 


Tne latest novelty in electrical science is the 
use of perinanent magnets to windows to prevent the 
rattling of sashes that is often such an annoyance. In 
building railway carriages, it is the c mmon practice 
to make the windows fit tightly in the frames, and 
where daispness is present the woodwork often swells 
go much that itis ditticult and often impossible to raise 
the sash Jn using the permanent magnet the poles 
are toward the face of the sash, with Ae of iron tixed 
rigidly in the window frames. The magnets constantly 
draw the sash into close contact with the frame, thercby, 
it is claimed, obviating any tendency to rattle. A sash 
so arranged need not tit snugly in the frame, and the 
magnets do not materially interfere with the raising or 
lowering of the windows, 


Ture are many people who are in fear of 
being buried alive and of recovering the use of the 
bodily functions whilst entombed under six feet of 
superincu:ulnt clay. This is evidently a grave mat- 
ter, and an Aierican contemyorary seriously inserts 
an illustrat:-d descrgption of a grave-annunciator, de- 
vised to comfort the above-mentioned class. Com- 
municating with the cotlin is a pipe, in which is placed 
a valve, to prevent the gases of decomposition from 
escaping. In this tube 1s a circuit-closer, connected 
with a cord, which is attached to a ring placed upon 
the finger of the “late lainented.” A wire carried 
through the tube extending to an electric bell located 
at any suitable point—which may be in a wateh- 
house, dining-room, or bed-chamber “of the anxiously 
awaiting triends "—establishes the necessiury electrical 
communication. By this ies, the resuscitated 
corpse may announce the good news telegraphically 
with great ease. Comment is unnecessary. 


The introduction of this feature has led to the recetpt 
of so many letters from readers who have teas which 
they consu/rr worth patenting, that we have decided ww 
make specirl arranjements of a nature that will enuble 
them to obtuin reliable advice on such matters. 


Tf any reader of Pearson's WEEKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert reyurding an tdea for a patent, 
let him write to the Editor of this paper, markiny the 
envelope Parunt. The letter will be handed w a gentle- 
man well known in connection with patents, who will 
put himsels in communicution with its senuer. 
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Tasiet tea is manufactured at Hankow in 
factories belonging to Rassian firms there. It ismade 
of the finest tea-dust procurable. The selection of 
the dust is the work of skilled experta. The cost of 
the dust varies from 10d. a pound upward. This dust 
is manufactured into tablets by steam machinery. 


Mz. Cyrus Corus is the patentee of an “ideal” 
castor—simple in itself but very etfective—consisti: 
of a ball, axle, and socket. e castors work wi 

rfect ease and freedom upon any article they may be 
ixed, and have many advantages over the common 
form. They are to be had at 22, Clapham Road, 8.W. 


Me C. L. Reprre.p, of Chicago, has invented 
a new form of type-setting machine, which is claimed 
to have remarkable featares of practicability and 
simplicity. The power for making an impression with 
the type is supplied by an electric motor. The impres- 
sion 18 made by the type on cardboard specially pre- 

for this purpose, and which costs a trifle more 
than ordinary paper. The impression on the cardboard 
leaves a matrix ready for pouring in the electrotype 
composition to form the plate. The machine on actual 
test was shown to do work equivalent to ten ordinary 
com positors, 

Tus telephone is about to have a new applica- 
tion, namely, that of foretelling storms. A new dis- 
covery has been made as to one of the properties of 
this means of transmitting sound. By placing two 
iron bars at twenty or thirty fect distance from each 
other, and then putting them in communication on one 
side by a copper wire covered with rubber, and on the 
other side with a telephone, a storm can, it is said, be 
predicted ut least ewelve hours ahead through a dead 
sound heard in the receiver. e storm 
advances, the sound resembles the beating of hailstones 
against windows. Every flasb of lightning, and of 
course every clap of thunder, that accompanies the 
storm, produces a shock similar to that of a stone cast 
between the diaphragm and the instrument, 


> 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tuer Queen is very fond of American oysters. 


Mr. VANDERBILT'S chef, who receives a salary of 
£2,000 a year, says he owes his success to “ learning to 
please the stowach through the imagination.” 


i Wuen Lord Cari n was Governor-General 
of New South Wales one of his favourite amusements 
was to run quietly down the beautiful harbour in a 
steam launch and grill chops on the foreshore with 
his own hands, 


Miss Janz Cospen, the lady agitator, is one of 
{':e youngest of the great reformer’s fivedaughters. Miss 
(‘obden’s complexion is clear and e. She possesses 
i soft, musical, soothing voice. For some years past 
her bair has been nearly white. 


Mr. Morpny, Q.C., was returning from Assizes 
once, when he was attacked by a footpad. On his 
relating the circumstances to me, I remarked, “ Did 
you knock him down?” “No,” he replied, ‘I simply 
fell on him, and never saw him again—imy weight is 
twenty-two stone.” 


Mr. Herpert Spencer lives entirely in 
boarding-houses. Sometimes the clatter and chatter 
grow unbearable, but the philosopher rises to the 
occasion. Hehas two little buttons designed by anaurist, 
which tit exactly to his ears. Whenthe noise becomes too 
great he thrusts them in. No sound can pass those 
buttons. 


Mr. Toots once asked eighty people to supper, 
and wrote a private note to each man_ beforehan 
asking him to be sozood as to say grace,as the chairman 
was unavoidably prevented from attending. The faces 
of those eighty men when they rose as in a body, at the 
tap on the table, which Toole had severally informed 
thei was to be the signal for grace, must have been a 
sight indeed ! 

Mrs C. Lyxn Liyton was the first English 
woman journalist. Many years ago she made up her 
tnind that women had as good a chance in journalism 
as men, and she put her theories to the test with a 
rapidity and success that caused the sterner sex to 
first surrender and then adore. She has gone on 
writing special articles ever since,sin spite of the fact 
that she he turned out a large number of novels, for 
so marvellous is her facility, that she is never at a loss 
for material. She resides ina flat high up in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, and has a wide and varied view of 
London housetops. She has lived a long hfe, and her 
autobiography would be an interesting one, for she has 
known many celebrated men. Robert Southey was 
her earliest neighbour, Walter Savage Landor her 
literary foster-father, and Charles Dickens her tirst 
editor. He had the highest opinion of her abilities 
and reliability, and predicted a great future for her. 
Subsequently she spent many years in the house at 
Gad’s Hill famous in connection with the great 
novelist, 
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Me. W. S Gripzer, the eminent emg t 
a barrister by ion, and he held one brief in 


t was to prosecute an Irishwoman for 
larceny, and his friends assembled to witness his 
triumph. He was ready and willing to make a 
luminous opening ; but the moment he attempted to 
commence a sentence the woman drowned his voice 
with the most violent exclamations and gri 
“Hold your tongu yer spalpeen.” “Ah! fre love 
me now, sit down.” “Its a lie, your honour.” “Hoorve 
for Ould Ireland!” The result was that the judge 
had to order her to be removed. The speech was thus 
disgrecefully mutilated, and is said to have never been 
resumed. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, the poet whe 
is most frequently mentioned as Lord Tennyson's 
successor as poet laureate, is & small man, quite short 
of stature, with a very large head covered with a crown 
of hair that is very near being red. He issharp, quick, 
and alert in his movements, with a nervous look, and an 
absent-minded air. He is a brilliant talker who is 
fond of receiving visitors, and entertaining them with 
dissertations upon all sorts of subjects, He can talk 
on one theme as well as on another, but is fond of doing 
all the talking himself. He isan old bachelor who 
boards with friends. Asa word painter, a combiner of 
sounding phrases, put together in a peculiarly musical 
manner, he has never had a superior. But-there are 
many words in his poems with little meani It is 
too os that tho sense is frequently obscu by the 
goun 


A NEw authoress, who has lately made a great 
stir in America under the nom de plume of “Julien 
Gordon,” is Mrs. Cruger. She says of her work :— 

“T have no other life while | am writing. I don’t 
feel the ground under my feet, nor see the heavens 
above ine. I aw absorbed SR | As soon as [ 
entered literature literary people told me I must get 
into tho traces and write regularly every day. But I 
snid I should do nothing of the sort. When | write, I 
write day and night, giving up everything. I 
frequently work frown half-past eight in the morning 
until half-past four in the afternoon, and then | order 
my horse and go out for a ride.” 

Julien Gordon writes in her bedroom, a dainty room, 
the hangings of the bed and the quilt being of golden- 
ealndeed satin. The desk, with a mirror, is placed 
opposite the windows that look out upon the waters of 
the Sound, and a wood tire burns on the hearth. Here 
she sometimes works all day. She has tea brought to 
her room at 8.30 every worning and does not go down- 
stairs until 11 or 12 o'clock, breakfast being served at 
12.30. Tea is brought to the drawing-rooin at 6, and 
dinner is served at 8. 

Mrs. Cruger is tall and handsome, elegant 
and dignitied in appearance and mannera, and 
has grey eyes, and rippling, sunny, brown hair. 
As a result of the most intelligent care she enjoys 
superb health. She ie never tired, und likes to be out 
of doors a great part of the day. he takes | walka, 
and canters on the beach accompanied by her dogs, or 
strolls about her farm giving orders. 


Tue sole ambition of Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, proprietor of the New York HEeRa.p, is his 
newspaper. Wherever he goes he carries this with 
him as the most prominent object of his life. During 
his periodical visits to the splendid building in the 
most bustling part of New York, in which the HeRaLD 
is housed, he goes carefuily tirough every department, 
hoticing mecianical details were and improvements to 
be made there, studying the tone of his paper and occa- 
sionally writing a forceful editorial that will swing it 
back into the broad channel in which he desires it to 
run. 

In his entresol on the Champs Elyscées, Paris, it is 
much the same. He rises early, takes his bath, and 
trots away fora gallop on the Bois de Boulogne, fol- 
lowed by a couple of dogs. During his breakfast he 
reads the Herasp, and cables over corrections and in- 
structions, 

Mr. Bennett receives every day copies of the different 
editions of his paper, in which every item is mark 
the name of the writer in blue sie a the name o 
the editor in red, and a acetal wards of these papers 
keeps him acquainted with the persunnel of his large 
force. It is the same wherever he goes. 

Mr. Bennett will pay a nian according to his abilities, 
but he expects that man to do, so!dier-wise, anything 
he may be cilled upon todo. In the same way may 
be explained the many changes nade among his execu- 
tive workers. One wan is put up and another down, 
apparently Ly mere whim, but, in reality, that these 
men way be perfected in all branches of knowledge 
useful to Mr. Bennett’s business. By this method he 
has half a dozeu wen on his statf, each one of whom is 
capable hy actual experience of tilling alinost any posi- 
tion upon any one of the HERALDs. 

But if you enjoyed this great journalist’s intimate 
acquaintance you would see nothing of this imperious- 
ness, nor anything objectionable in it. He is still a 
fine athletic-looking man, although his hair is white. 

Mr. Bennett has never married. Therein lies a 
romance we will leave the ladies to guess at. 

Coaching is his hobby, and Mr. Bennett may often 
be seen in the spring of the year handling the ribbons 
on the coach which daily journeys from Nice te 
Cannes, 
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FAMOUS FADDISTE, 
NO. XI. 


SIR JOSEPH W. PEASE, M.P., AND 
TNE PEACE SOCIETY. 


Very high among the kings of commerce who have 
helped to make Britain what she is to-day must be 
mentioned the Peases of the North. The ily isa 
remarkable one, both as the pioneers of numerous 
industries, and also as leading representatives of the 
Society of Frienda) Darlington and Durham would 
not be what they are to-day had it not been for them. 
Sir Joseph Pease’s father stands out as one of the most 
remarkable nen in the history of commercial enter- 
prise. He was intimately connected with the first 
railway aystem introduced jnto the County Palatine, 
to say nothing of vast enterprises in ooal and iron, and 
jron-stone. e was the maker of Darlington, and of 
Middleshorough. What was once mere desert waste 
is ee one of the greatest iron-producing centres in the 
world. 

All along the Peases have been in the forefront of 
every industrial enterprise in the north. They opened 
upa direct road to the English Lake District, and 
transformed Redcar and Saltburn into famous 
northern watering-places. In Durham, their name 
is a household wor They are there the “ reigning 
family,” of which Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease is now 
the head. Although his fortune was made for him 
he is still actively connected with commercial pur- 
suits. He isa partner in the firm of Robert Stevenson 
& Company, founded by his grandfather more than 
half a century ago; he is banker, millowner, iron- 
master, and chief proprietor of the Middlesborough 
estate. 

The present baronet had, in early life, practically to 
work for his living, for his father was too shrewd and 
fur-sighted a man to bring up his son in the lap of 
luxury. 


Cowmons. 2 
mately connected with all the interests—commercial, 
social, political, aad spiritual—of his native placa 
He has always given an active support to the sect of 
which his father was so shining a light. 


Sir Joseph was the first member of the Society of | 


Friends to tuke a seat in Parliament, and was the 
cause of several quibbles before he could prove his 
legal right to affirm in place of taking the oath. In 
the House of Commons, Sir Joseph Pease has never 
been considered an orator of the first order. He is 
always practical, sensible, and identified with liberty 
and progress. He’is chiefly known for his untiring 
efforts on behalf of oF, at all events, of inter- 
national arbitration, for his stern denunciation of the 
China opium traffic, and for his labours in the cause 
of temperance. He is kind and philanthropic, as are 
all members of his family, and it would take up too 
much space to enumerate his many acts of bensvo- 


lence. Although a Quaker, he is not a bigot, and his 
hand is ever open to assist the efforts of other religious 
bodies. 


It is very fitting that Sir Joseph should have been 
selected as President of the Peace Society, which posi- 
tion was formerly held_by his distinguished uncle. It 
was by the Society of Friends particularly that efforts 
were first made in the direction of arbitration between 
the powers. 

The Peace Society can hardly be said to be called 
a popular one. In the House of Commons, and in 
polidiead circles generally, it is fair game for the 
attacks of the Jingo” element. It is supposed to 
consist of a very unmasculine and timorous body of 
men, who are aang to secure peace even at the cost 
of territory and prestige. This, however, is not so. 
The Society has had wuch to fight against to make its 
purpose plain ; but the fact ofits being startedand mainly 
supported by the Society of Friends, besides that of 
identifying itself asa religious body, may be the cause 
of its having called forth the flouts and sneers of 
politicians and of the press It was established in 
181g, the outcome of that long Continental war ter- 
minating with the Battle of Waterloo, which has been 
described as seeing “the most bloody hostilities that 
ever mangled the tace of Europe.” It appealed chiefly 
to the religious sentiments of the nation, and aged 
the incompatibility of war with Christianity. The 
spirit of militarism had infected the people, who had 
quite forgotten that Christianity had anything to say 
Against the practice of war itself, or to the wholesale 
slaughter of brother by brother. 

sir Joseph Pease, the President of the Society as 
it is to-day, indulges in no sentimental or Utopian 
dreams as to # state of universal peace ; neither would 
he, as certain of his critics atlirm, wish to suddenly and 
totally disariu his own country, while other countries 
are maintaining a warlike attitude. Nothing has ever 

n said or done by the Peace Society to in any 
way admit of so foolish a proposition. The Society 
does certainly object to constant and continuous 
increase of nila establishments during the time of 
peace. Their own principle of disarmament is mutual 
and proportionate, one in which all the great powers 
of Europe may take an equal share, 


From a seat in his father’s office as a lad he | 
worked his way to a softer one in the House of | 
Since he came of age he has been inti- | 
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What, then, is the object the Friends of Peace hold in 
view? It is simply and solely the abolition of war 
between nations Publie epinien in the long run 


governs the world, and it is to rouse public opinion 
to a sense of personal interest in the matter of warfure 
that the Peace Society expends its time and money. 
This is surely a matter in whioh every man, woman, and 
ehild is directly interested. Is not war too often 
brought about to serve the ends of party politicians, 
to the increase of taxes, the wholesale Joss of human 
life, and all the attendant miseries of prolonged 
conflicts ? 

‘Tbe Society, however, considers it a significant 
tribute to its power that fierce rei attacks 
should be made upon it by the partisans of war. 
Whenever war looms in the distance the Peace 
Seviety and its i are assailed with bitter 
violence. Lord consfield, when prosecuting his 
jingo policy, paid a higher compliment to the Society, 
ma a point of view, than it had ever before received. 

e said : 

“ Their deleterious doctrine haunts the people of this 
country in every form. It has done more mischief 
than any I can recall that has been afloat in this 
century ; it has occasioned more wars than the most 
ruthless conquerors, and disturbed the political 
equilibrium of the world. It has dimmed for a moment 
the majesty of England, and I call upon you to brand 
ash opinions with the reprobation of the peers of 

n hg 

To come to more recent times, Lord Salisbury has 
taunted the Government in having to consult first the 
wishes of the Society, and in arguing as to, not what 
will be the best for the country and the Crown, but 
whether this measure or that measure is too strong to 
be swallowed by members of the Peace Society the 
Society of Friends, 

The Society does not seek to check every 
military scheme simply because it is connected directly 
or indirectly with war; it has m pelle and pro- 
gramme of practical measures. In first place its 
efforts are mainly directed towards inducing nations 
to do what individuals are accustomed to do—that is, 
to submit the differences which arise between thein to 
the adjudication of wise and disinterested persons 
ins of appealing to brute force ; and for this pur 
pose they would establish a Code and Court of Inter- 
national Law. They ask that treaties of arbitration 
should be formed between nations, or that stipulations 
should be introduced into treaties formed on other 
subjects, binding peacgrair parties to refer such 
differences as may arise to the 
arbitrators, who are to be chosen from each side. 

They would in this way bind Governments hefore- 
hand to prevent the rise of hostile feeli instead of 
endeavouring to mediate after the quarrel has 
developed into passionate and often hopoless exaspera- 
tion. As to the reduction of armaments, Sir Joseph 
has, on many occasions, pointed out there are between 
three and four millions of men, the flower and th 
of European manhood, withdrawn from productive 
industrial occupations, and living in comparative idle- 
ness, with their hands upon their swords, and all this 
at the expense of the rest of the community. Ata 
moderate cam puletion the cost in every shape of these 
nilitary establishments is no less than 350 millions of 
pounds sterling annually, not diminishing year by 
year, but increasing steadily in the midst of peace, and 
while even a cordial understanding is shown between 
nation and nation. 

It is the spirit of rivalry that accounts for this— 
that spirit which has prompted the statement that “ if 
you wish for Peace prepare for War,” and one which on 
thecontrary keeps nations unsettled and suspicious and 
unnecessarily burdens the people with taxes. Another 
principle that it would enforce is the duty of States to 
abstain from all interference by threatened or actual 
violence in each other's affaira. The policy of non- 
intervention is not that one country should be isolated 
from others in the matter of interest and sympathy, 
but that they should eliminate the “ pestilent passion 
for war,” which more than any other cause does bring 
about that isolation and unfriendly relationship 
which it is to the best interest of the countries to 
prevent. 

Sir Joseph Pease is not a man to be confined to any 
fettered policy. The Society, under his direction, 
is never likely to form itself into purely and simply a 
“ Peace-at-any-price” party. Its platform ia broad 
enough to admit the co-operation of all friends of 
peace, however wide or however narrow may be the 
views they take on the subject. From the first the 
Society has been one, in its own words, “ consisting of 
persons of every denomination who are desirous of 
oining in the promotion of Peace on Earth and Good 
Will towards Men.” There will be few who will be 
likely to deny that a man who has time and talents 
and wealth and onergy could hardly devote them to 
@ more interesting and philanthropic fad. 
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Ba enaly): “ May I not, then, fall prostrate to the 
ground an ’ 


seep at thy feet? z 
She (practically) : “ Yea, if you'll wait till I put om 
my goloshes.” 

——— 


A moperN philosopher, taking the motion ef the 
€ on ite axis at seventeen miles a second, says that 
if you take off your hat in the etreet to bow toa 
you go seventeen miles bareheaded without taking 
oold. 


ee 
Lavra: “ Auntie, should I be justified in writing to 
& young man who hed never written to me?” 
> Auntie: “Only on very important business, my 
ear.” 
Laure: “ Well, this is important business. I want 


to marry him. 
— oe 
ioe JOURNALIST: “ What is that man remarkable 


1 <= 
Manager of Variety Show: “He is the editor who 
never claimed that the circulation of his paper was 
constantly increasing.” , 
Great Journalist: “Poor fellow! It would be a 


mercy to confine him in an asylum at once, instead of 
3B ing him up there to be stared at.” 
———go-——_—_ 

“ ABE you going to leave us, Mary 1” 

“Ves, mum, I am very discontented.” 

“If there is anything I can do to make you more 
comfortable, let me know.” / 

“No, mum, it’s impossible. You can’t alter your 
figger to suit my figger, and eo I can’t appear on 
Sundays as I used at my other fie where the 
missuss clothes fitted me exactly. It’s best we part.” 

ee 


An old lady, aged sixty, was seated mending her son’s 
stockings, when a tramp entered and asked for some- 
thing to eat. The old lady went to the pantry, and 
when she came back her gold-rinimed spectacles were 
gene. Bhe said to the tramp, “You have got my specs.” 

e denied it. Quietly laying down the plate, she went 
to the cupboard, took a revolver therefrom, pointed it 
at the tramp, and told him that if he did not lay “those 

” on the table she would shootdim where he stood. 
e tramp took the spectacles from his pocket and 
mildly laid them down. 

“Now,” said sho, “eat what [ have brought for you 
and get out.” 

He ate eae. rae , When ae son ' en 

6 0) , again taking revolver from 

6 cupboard, said to tin : 

“ Augustus, how do you cook this weapon 3” 

—-fo——__ 

‘HE new parson had arrived in the little village, and 
rumour had it that he was a very handsome man, and 
also that he was a widower having one child, a boy. 
Jane Slowpoke, a maiden lady of uncertain age, who 
had been trying for the last thirty years, without 
success, to entrap someone in a matrimonial way, had 
just heard the rumour and had conceived the idea of 
calling upon the parson without delay und laying her 


charms before him. 
To think with Jane was to “oe 80 without delay 
she started for the parsonage. Her vigorous rap upon 


the door was answered by a bright-looking, flaxen- 
haired. little boy, who courteously inquired what she 
wan 

“Is your pa in?” queried Jane, with her most seduo 
tive smile, 

“ Yes,” replied the boy. 

“Can I see him 1” said Jane. 

“No,” replied the boy. “He's engaged now, and has 
been for over an hour. 

As Jane Slowpoke turned wearily away from the 
door she clas her right hand convulsively over her 
left heart muttered savagely : 

me my luck! I've always been just too late all 
my life.” 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 8.17 p.m. on 
Monday, August 17th, and two minutes earlier on every 
succeeding evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR OYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Ratlway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we tnsure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condttion required 
to secure this sum to whomscever the Propristors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
while actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notices, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notics of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must ocour within the same period from the accident. ; 


Signature 
Avadable until midnight, August 24th, 1891. 
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THE TRIBULATIONS OF MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT. 


A WELL-ENowN Member of Parliament received a 
letter early last session from one ef his pais 
friends, “who has always voted for you and hopes to 
do 80 again,” asking for his advice as to what to do 
with an idiot half-brother, who lives with the writer 
of the letter, and is supported out of a small allowance 
left him hy a relative. The correspondent wants to 
get rid of the half-brother, but to keep the allowance. 

He eats all day and all night, which is for me a bad 
bargain, and he is always growling, and the money 
would be of no use to him if he had it, and I have five 
of a family, and [ suppose the money would be ours if 
you get him into a home where he would be more 
comfortable.” 


when all the doctors “had given him Ws 


widdy wonan” with eight daughters to marry “ who 
can knit and sew and do housework,” who thought a 
Wiltshire member might tind one or two of them 
husbands among the “ pleecemen ” about the House or 
the “Serjints-at-Arms.”’ But I can vouch for it that a 
Scotch member onco received a couple of pills, which 
had been purchased of an itinerant pill-vendor, with a 
request that he would pronounce a judgment as to 
whether they were orth the money paid for them ; 
and that a London member, who knows as much 
of medicine as he does of Chinese, received, a few 
weeks ago, a six-pago letter from a constituent, 
setting forth the symptoms of some mysterious disease 
from which the writer was suffering, and asking for a 
diagnosis. 

A more pee experience was that of a Liberal 
member, who, after the famous discussion in Committee 
on Wines and Spirits as to the quality of the whisky 
sold at the House, received a medicine-bottle full of 
very good Irish, “same as sold at our pub.,” to taste and 
express an opinion upon. But this seems to have been 
a “plant,” for the member heard afterwards that the 
favourable letter which he sent in reply had been 
framed, and hung up in the bar-parlour of a not over- 
respectable public-house. 


3 


————S ae 
Brown: “Jones is not so miserly as I thought he 
was.” 
’ Green: “No?” 
“No; I see he’s gone to the expense of moving out 
of jis house.” 
a 
: Alaa do you «now the reason 7 


“The house he has gone into has a lamp before the 
door. He moved to save gas bills.” 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be peid to whomacever the Proprictors of this Paper may decide to 
be the ‘Next-of: Kin of any pereon is killed inan aoe deak eenieniig 
within the c iiited ih fob to @ Rashosy Train in which he or she may 
be tracelliny a8 an ordinary passenger. This payment will be made sud- 
ketto ths conditions and regulations mentioned below. 

Bither a complete copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or this notice, must be upon the person the deceased 
at the tima of the accident. The blank line in the middle o 
this notice must cuntain the usual signature of the dece js 
tweretten either in ink or pencil, Death must occur within twenty-four 
houra of the accident, and auplication for yment of the Insurance 
Money must be made to the Proprietors of this Paper within seven days 
of rts occurrence. Thisofer is not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Pic £1,000 will be paid by tha OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTKE 
dies pebeeea LBUEED, Mansion House Buildings,, London, E.C., 

nz prave ‘or by @ mont Tremium pai 
BRA URO NS WEEKLY, es cope 

is copy t@ on sale at all Newsagents and Bocketalls on Mon 
Aug 17th, anul confers the benefits of this insurance systern until ldnoke 
on Monday, Auguat 24th. Our ofer is not consined to one claim, but will 
bold yood jur any number of indicidual cass. Not more than £1,000 wild 
be ycid vis avcount ofany one death, + 


Corporation by 


Signature . 


‘hereby certify ‘that the pre- 
ghium in respect of this insurance 
thas been paid up to August 26th. ,’ 
1891., and that therefore evory. 
purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY ie 
insured with this company against 
fatal railway accident to the ex- 
tent of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS under 
She conditions mentioned above.:. 


Available until midnight, August 24th, 1892. 
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HOW TIME-TABLES ARE MADE 
IN AMERICA. 


Tur other day we gave a brief account of the way in 
which the time-table of one of our great railway lines 
is put together. This has led an American gentleman 
who is in this country on railway business, and whose 
work when at home is connected with the making of 
time-tables, to send us the following interesting details 
with regard to the way in which the operation is 
performed over there: . . 

A railroad time-tablo, governing the panning of 
trains on any road of considerable length, is one of the 
most important things in the management. The 
preparation of such a tablo is a very ingenious bit of 
work. The means employed are of the simplest sort— 
common pins and reels of coloured threads, in 
connection with a e sheet of mgeties paper 
mounted on an easel. This paper is called a time 
chart. The chart is ruled either for two, five, or ten 
minutes’ time by horizontal lines and perpendicular 
crosslines. The “time” is marked above the horizontal 
lines and the distances or stations and terminals down 
the first perpendicular line. 

For illustration, twelve midnight is the mark on the 
first horizontal line. Betwecn the hour lincs the space 
is divided into minutes and graduated as finely as 
is desired. On a two-minute chart the space between 
the hours is divided into ten minutes’ timc, and the 
ten minutes’ time into two minutes’ time. The hour 
lines are made heavy and the lesser lines are of a 
lighter shade to distinguish them. 

One terminus of the road is marked on the first line, 
beside the first time mark, twelve midnight. The 
other stations follow down the perpendicular line 
nn ap oe terminal is reed 

en is reed, eg prepare for the running arrange- 
ments, provided.¢he pins and thread are ready. A 
blue thread means a passenger train, a red thread a 
freight train, and if the trains of other roads use part 
of the track they are designated by different coloured 
threads. It is calculated that the running shall 
say, twenty-five miles an hour, and, for the purpose o 
illustration, the tracing of one passenger train will 
answer the purpose of explaining them all. 

A passenger train leaves the tirst station, say, at the 
8am. time mark, and the end of the bluo thread is 
fastened thereto. If the train runs without stopping 
for fifty miles the blue thread is stretched over 
opposite the station at which the stop is made, and 
directly under the 10 a.m. timo mark another pin is 
stuck, and the blue thread wrapped round it to gt it 
taut. If this is a stop, say, of forty minutes the blue 
thread is stretched to the 10.40 am. mark on a direct 
line with the same station, another pin stuck and 
blue thread wrapped. Thetrain starts and its entire 
course is thus timed and distributed along the road. 
If the railroad has many passenger and freight trains 
runring daily, the time chart, when completed, looks 
like a great spiders web stretched with pins. But 
little work then remains to transfer the time and 
stations to the paper, and the table is ready for the 


printer. 
————————p__ 


“How to Raise a Boy” is the leading article ina 
magazine for family reading. The best way we know 
is to show tho boy a telegraph pole that overlooks a 


circus. 
———f-—___ 


“ OLp age is coming upon me rapidly,” said an urchin, 
who was stealing apples from an old man’s garden, as 
he saw the owner coming furtively towards him witha 
stick in his hand. 

—f = __ 


A youne Parisian lately thought to frighten a lady 
intoaccepting him. He invited her to take a sail on 
the lake of Geneva with him, and when some distance 
from shore he threatened to jump overboard if she 
refused his suit. But she didn’t—and offered to bet 
him 100 francs that he daren’t dive in—and he didn’t, 

————<jo—___. 

One night we were sitting out of doors in the moon- 
light, unusually silent—almost sad. Suddenly someone, 
a poste nok man, with a gentle, lovely face, said in 
a low tone: 

Se ee you ever think of the lesson the stars teach 
us 12 

We gave & vague appreciative murmur, but some 
soulless clod said : 

“No, what is it?” 

“ How to wink,” he said, in a sad sweet voice. 

f= — 

Scexe—a London Hotel. Enter American stranger, 
who is asked by the proprictor to sign the visitor’s 
book. | He reads several names previously entered, 
and asks the meaning of some appendages, such as 
“M.RC.V.S.,” ete, then writes as follows:—Tom 
Swan, B.B.B.B.B.B.” 

Proprietor (angrily): “Don’t make a fool of my 
book, sir!” 

Stranger: “Why, that’s my title.” 

Proprictor: “ Your what? What does it stand for?” 

Stranger: “Well, I'm tho Best Blowing Bugler in 
the Boston Brass Band.” 

Collapse of proprietor. 


THE LATEST HEALTH FAD. 


Tue latest panacea for the ills of humanity is the 
“oure” of Kneipp, of Voeri , Germany, 
and to seek it is now the fonatte tad ce toe cee, 
The curious part of the business is that no one is mak- 
ing, or will make, any money out of it. Father Kneipp 
imposes no charge for treatment. Wealthy patients, 
however, pay a fee of a shilling a day for the use Tes 
“Kur Anstalt,” and that is all. If they wish full i 
they pay two shillings. As for the villagers, they follow 
their pastor’s example, and only accept from the 
visitors who lodge in their cabins the smallest peenibie 
sum, just pata to meet actual expenses, ether 
they will always remain so unmercenary is a problem. 

The head of this remarkable institution, Sebastian 
Kneipp, is the village priest. Halfa century ago he 
was very ill. The doctors said he must surely die. 
Then, he says, he invented a system of self-cure, which 
epeedily restored him to entire health. He has devoted 
the whole of his life since to Gexeloping sno perfecting 
his system. He began by curing himself. Now he cures 
others, The little village is crowded with people, who 
come from near and far to take his advice, which is 
given gratis ; for he devotes his life to fighting disease 
according to the system which he has found in his own 
case, and in those of hundreds of his patients, to effect 
@ marvellous cure. ? 

Father Kneipp does not believe in wearing wool or 
flannel next the skin, he declares that it renders the 
skin ‘delicate, and his great aim is to harden and in- 
vigorate—not, be it observed, by violent means, which 
he strongly deprecates, but by natural and gradual 
ones. He recommends that all underclothing be made 
of very coarse linen, the roughness of which stimulates 
the skin without cnervating it, as wool does, and, 
moreover, pessesses the advan of allowing the per- 
spiration to pass through it quickly. Wool, he says, 
often induces rheumatism, and is only advisable for 
outer clothes. : 

Water plays an important part in Father Kneipp’s 
ents but his mode of water-cure differs ee from 
that usually known under the name of hydropathy. 
He prefers cold to warm water, but employs it 
cautiously, and allows old and nervous persons to use 
tepid water. Before everything he enjoins idity 
in bathing. According to him, a cold bath, including 
undressing and dressing, should only last five minutes. 

This seems an impossible period in which to take a 
bath. It is, however, explained by the next and one 
of the most startling rules in the eipp method. The 
peient is forbidden to attempt to dry himself after a 

th, but is told to put his coarse linen underclothes 
straight on to his wet body, then his outer clothes, and 
then take at least a quarter of.an hour’s exercise. 
Father Kneipp declares that the drops of water left on 
the skin serve as fuel for the inner warmth, which uses 
them as material to form a rapid and intense glow of 
heat all over the body, assisted by the activity of the 
skin induced by the coarseness of the linen. 

Another means of hardening and ae dee the 
body and promoting circulation adop by Father 
Kneipp, is the practice of walking or running bare- 
footed in wet grass, in cold water, or in freshly fallen 
snow. Voerishofen lies in a valley, in the midst of 
green meadows, which seem to have been made espe- 
cially for this form of exercise, and are coumtandly 
occupied by the patients taking their daily runs wit 
naked feet. The exercise at first lasts only five minutes, 
but the period is gradually increased to half an hour. 
At the end of the prescribed time the patient is ordered 
to put on dry socks (made of coarse yarn, precisely 
similar to that of which the linen for the underclothing 
is manufactured) without drying his feet, and then take 
a smart walk. : 

Father Kneipp is great on the diet question, and 
fulminates furiously against the amount of tea and 
coffee drunk by the present generation, to which’ he 
attributes the enormous prevalence of nervousness and 
nervous diseases. He also objects to the great quantity 
of meat usually consumed, the proportion of which, in 
relation to other foods, he considers far too large. The 
nourishment he recommends consists chiefly of bread 
fruit, vegetables, and milk. He approves as meat and 
wine, but in moderation. He particularly praises the 
many farinaceous dishes, and dishes composed wholly 
of vegetables peculiar to Viennese cookery, and little 
known elsewhere. 

Although a Bavarian, he is no great admirer of beer, 
and prefers wine as a stimulant. He strongly recom- 
mends brown bread, for which he gives a recipe 
specially adapted for dyspeptic patients. Tis two 
paeuls “fancies” in the way of food, those which 

e considers the healthiest and most nourishing, are 

as and sauerkraut! There ore few better incal. 

e says, than plenty of fresh fruit and a piece o 
bread. Three meals a day, he thinks, are suficient. 

He advises his patients to drink before eating, 
never while eating, and after eating only, if decide 
thirst be felt. He advocates hard beds, and cool well- 
ventilated bed-rooms. He does not in the least object 
to smoking, in moderation. In fact, he approves of 
the use, but not the abuse, of all good things, except 
tea and coffee, which he doves not consider at all good. 
He is much looked up to by the medical profession, 
and many doctors go to Vocrishofen to study his: 
method. : 


Week gNDING 
Avo, 22, 1601. 


FACTS, 


Over 15,000 tons of wire are manufactured into pins 
annually in England. 

ForrTyY-THREE reigned during the building of 
Bt. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome. 

Ir is stated that £26,000,000 sterling is annually 
levied ae this country by landowners as royalty on 
mine 


Tre Members of the House of Commons have this 
ear raised more than £300 for the police on duty at 
Be. Stephen's, 


Tue Burmese boy who misses his education is 
looked down upon as no better than a girl, there being 
no schools for female children in Burmah. 


We have constantly ineffective from sickness over 
10,000 men in the army, or more than five per cent. of 
its total strength, and the money lost in this way 
cannot be less than £557,000 a year. 


Ir is estimated that the total loss by wear and tear 
suffered each day by the rails of the world’s railways 
is about six hundred tons. The six hundred tons of 
iron are lost in the form of a fine powder, and are 
carried back to the earth in the shape of soluble iron 
salts, 


Most people will be astonished to learn that the 
jackal is a greater foe to Indian humanity than the 
tiger. From statistics published by tho Government 
of India, it appears that in one year, while 928 persons 
were killed by tigers, more than 1,000 children were 
carried away by jackals. 


Cuarxs I.’s jockeys were well paid as times wen 
but their remuneration would seem small alongside o 
the emoluments of modern leading jockeys) They 
reccived, besides their liveries, wages of two shillings 
per week, with fivepence per diem for board vaErS 
and when they won a race their fee was one poun 
four-and-eightpence, The free attire of these jockeys 
scems to have included a stable dress as well asa ng 
for the racecourse. 


A Royat Heruine.—The arrival of “the first her- 
ring” at Viaardingen is a great event in Holland, and 
is duly chronicled in the Dutch journals. The selected 
fish, the first-fruit of the herring-harvest, is always 
solemnly declared to be “the property of the King of 
the Netherlands.” The fishermen would look upon it 
as a sort of treason and impiety for any lesser Dutch- 
man toeatit. The fish is wrapped in a silken flag 
bearing the national colours, and conveyed along the 
road in solitary grandeur to the royal palace at the 
Hague. 

Wootesate Ixsvrance.—The communal authorities 
of some Swiss villages, instead of treating insurance 
ainst fire as a concern for each householder’s indi- 
vidual providence and thrift, insure all the buiJdings— 
the church, houses, stables, and sheds—within the 
parish. A community living in wooden houses, where 
the burning of one house often involves the conflagra- 
tion of half the village, naturally appreciate the wise 
economy and local patriotism of such a practice, The 
cost is met by a slight increase in the local self-taxa- 
tion. One single policy is drawn out for the whole 
place, which diminishes considerably the cost of in- 
surance, and the insurance oe pene ane its gaily- 
painted shield to every isolated building in the par: 


A Bui@aRiAN Weppine Custom—On the morning 
ef the wedding day the villagers,.comprising a troop 
of young men and women and children, enter the house 
of the bridegroom, who is placed on a chair in the 
middle of the apartment, and whilst he is undergoing 
the process of shaving, the young women join ds 
and dance round in a circle, singing all the while. He 
afterwards has his hair cut, when the young women 
carefully collect from the ground all the fallen locks, 
and subsequently place them in a box containing the 
bridal outfit. As soon as the barber has completed his 
task, he receives a small sum of money from all of 
those present. The bridegroom then washes his face 
and kisses the hands of all the young women, and 

roceeds to don his wedding garments, after they have 
ie carefully weighed three times by a young !ad. 


Sram SaRDINES.—A writer mentions that he has 
seen many brands of sardines of late, and not a single 
sardine was in the boxes. The fish were mostly the 
tail parts of the herring, and he concludes that the 
head and shoulders of the herring would be found in 
other boxes, and the whole palmed off with elastic 
effrontery as sardines, It 1s not contended that 
herrings, delicately packed in boxes, are not as palat- 
able and as good for food as sardines. Possibly herrings 
are better, bit that is no reason why they should get 
the better price of sardines. The sprat is so abundant 
on the British coast that hundreds of tons are often 
sacrificed as manure. With a little care in boxing 
them, they might honestly be put into boxes under 
the title of British sardines; and the pilchard is 
equally suited for this form of preparation for the 
roarket. It secins that at this moment half a dozen 
brands of sardincs are on the market from France, 
und that the wholc of the.contents consist of sprats 
and nothing else. 
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Four million stee] pens are consumed daily. 


THE prison ion of England has fallen off of 
late years. Out of 113 prisons, fifty-seven have been 
altogether closed. 


Smog 1848 there have been no clubs in Germany or 
Austria, those existing in that year having becn 
suppressed by the police. 


Tue cost of the French soldier is stated to be under 
£20 a year. Out of this sum he receives about £5 
in the shape of pay, and a little over £8 for rations. 


In the communal schools of Paris the most deservin 
school-children are given treats annually in the mon’ 
of August ; they consist of a tour among the old towns 
or picturesque svenery of France. The expense is 
borne by the district municipal councils. 


Russian Nosies.—Russia has 650,000 hereditary 
nobles, and 380,000 whose nobility expires with them. 
But a noble has few, if sig privileges as such. He 
must enter the army or civil service to obtain prece- 
dence in society. There are ten grades in the civil 
service and ten grades of commissioned officers in the 
army ; these alone confer social standing in Russia. 


THe Larcest Breap BakERY IN THE WORLD.— 
eee ye City can probably boast of having the largest 
bread bakery in the world. Seventy thousand loaves 
are usually turned out, requiring three hundred barrels 
of flour. Three hundred and fifty persons are em- 
por imthe bakery, and for delivering the bread in 

ew York and adjacent places over one hundred 
waggons, constructed for the purpose, are in constant 
use. 


NovuRIsHMENT IN FRuits.—Professor Fresenius, of 
Wiesbaden, after a long series of chemical analyses, 
declares that an egg contains as much nourishment as 
& pound and an ounce of Spates @ pound and a 
quarter of grapes, a pound and a half of russet apples, 
two pounds of gooseberries, and four pounds of pears ; 
and that 114 pounds of gra 127 pounds of russe 
apples, 192 pounds of pears, and 327 pounds of plums, 
are equal in nourishment to 100 pounds of potatoes. 


A Querr Usz For THE BicycLE—Not many years 
ago the French Government presented to the Sultan 
of Morocco a number of bicycles as an official pitt 
Now, there is a proverb and a belief in Morocco which 
states that the Emperor can do successfully all that 
he attempts. His Majesty, therefore, never attempted 
to ride the bicycles, but used them for pease! purpose, 
that of ania ing his wives. Whenever there was a 
row in the harem the delinquents were brought forth, 
and, according to their sins, sentenced to ride till they 
tad fallen a certain number of times. One can 
imagine the Sultan addressing them. To onehe would 
say: ‘“ You are an old offender. I have told you over 
and over again that if you fought with the others and 
scratched and pulled their hair, you would be seriously 
punished. You shall now ride the bicycle until you have 
fallen twenty-five times.” To the other he would re- 
mark : “This is your first offence, ten falls will suffice 
for you.” And away they went, while the Sultan sat 
and looked on with peals of laughter. 


An AkrtiriciaL Moon.—Take a soup plate, and 
slightly rease the surface with lard or ou ; distribute 
irregularly in reece thicknesses about a tablespoon- 
ful of so-called granulated citrate of magnesia. Take 
a basin, pour in enough water to fill the soup plate; 
shake into the water about two-thirds the quantity of 
tine freshly-burnt plaster of Paris, which will sink at 
once; pour off nearly all the superfluous water ; stir 
two or three times with a stick or spoon, so as to mix 
irregularly the paste ; then pour it on the powder in 
the soup plate. The water in the plaster will cause 
an immediate disengagement of carbonic acid gas, 
which will. rise in bubbles of various sizes through 
it in irregular patches the plaster almost imme- 
diately setting, the shape of the outline of the bubbles 
and the walls of them become fixed, and, as a result, 
a most startling resemblance to the cratered surface 
of the moon is produced. If a photograph of this be 
taken with a strong light, the resemblance becomes 
so perfect as to deceive almost all who are not pro- 
fessional astronomers, 


A Bio Statuz—A statue of Penn is to surmount 
the tower of tho new City Hall at Philadelphia. The 
total height of the edifice when completed will be 
547 feet, and will only be su d in this respect by 
the Eiffel Tower and the Washington Monument. The 
statue itself is said to be the largest iron casting in the 
world. Penn will be taken to the city in forty-seven 
pieces, and will measure 36 feet from the soles of his 
feet to the crown of his hat. An idea of the size of 
the figure may be gleaned from some of the measure- 
ments of his person. The enormous height of the 
tower is shown by the fact that the statue dwindles 
into a pigmy when mounted on the apex of the tower. 
The tread is 4 feet in diameter and 7 feet long, with the 
hat on. The nose is 15 inches long, and the distance 
between the eyes 16 inches. The cyes are 9 inches 
long, and the mouth is 14 inches across. Penn’s hat 
is 12 feet in circumference. It is 4 feet high, and the 
rim is 8 feet in diameter. It has been estimated that 
he wears a No. 52 hat. The calf of the leg is 9 feet 
round, and the upper leg measures 15 feet. The foot 
is nearly 6 feet long, his finger-nails are 5 inches long, 
and the middle finger is 2 feet 6 inches long. 


A CAMEL can travel a hundred miles a day. 
THERE are seventy-five American colleges fer women, 


THE catacombs of Rome are said to contain the 
remains of over fiy¢ willions and « half human beings. 


, THERE are 2,700 courts in the United States en 
in granting divorces, and one marriage in every twenty- 
eight ia thus annulied. 

Tue oyster is onc of the strongest creatures on the 
face of the earth ; tho force required to open an oyster 
is more than 1,300 times its weight. 


TWENTY years ago the death rate in London was 29 
per 1,000, giving an average life of nearly 45 ; 
ten years ago it was 19 per 1,000, giving an av 
of almost 63 years ; to-day i¢ is 17°3 per 1,000, giving 
an ayerage life of nearly 67 yeara. 


. In Carazan, a province in the north cast of Tartary 
the inhabitants havo a custom when a at r of 
handsome shape and tine features comes into their 
houses, cf killing him in thé night—not out of desire 
for spoil, but that the sou} offuch a comely person 
may remain among them. 


Sparrnows—There is a well-known fow} 
breeder, who rears and keeps his fowls in a pen close 
to the railway. One morning he gayq his hens a lot 
of Indian corn to eat, and was eufptised to see the 
spaows swallowing the corn and eating as much as 

e hens, and he made up his mind to prevént them 
by getting the very Bieaest corn he could procure. The 
next inorning be watched ¢losely to seé if the sparrow: 
came. They came, but could not swallow. the.corn, 
and he thought he had got them, but they kept Ayi 
away and coming egain, taking agrain ata time tif 
it was all gone. Then he made up his mind to. watch 
where they went to, and to his astonishment.and 
dismay saw them pice the grain of corn on the’ rail- 
way metals, fly on to the telegraph wires, and wiit till 
the train had gone over them, whenthey flew down 
a ee it, thus outdoing the old fowLbreeder with all 

8 8. 


only, beautifully polished, the lower or v 

po Been cut off. The edge was bow 

with a broad ailver band, and if was upheld in“its*re- 
verse position by a handsome stand, vie 
the handle was connected, formingyin fact, a very stfik- 
ing drinking vessel. Some famous verses EE sin 
the poet's works were cut in the gilver, not in kal, 
and it held an entire bottle of wine. The. 
generally drank from it when he entertai: 

at Newstead Abbey. The story runs that i 
mounted and prepared by a Nottinghamshire 
who, when severely reproved for accepting such a 
cow mission by a certain reverend neighbour.of Byron's, 
said he woul he glee Yo.earn sa mach as be re- 
ceived for that task by making such another cup from 
the worthy divine’s own skull, the baré idea of which 
so upset the clergyman that he was taken ill, and was 
for a little time canfinod to his bed. 


A Persian Reommenr on THe Marcu.—A Persian 
regiment on the march is a strange spectacle. 
three soldiers have a donkey ; for there is no e 
train and no commissariat. On this donkey is placed 
the worldly wealth of its proprietors and their muskets. 
Occasionally the veiled wife of a soldier also bestrides 
the patient beast. The colonel’s lady travels in a 
light horse-litter covered with searlet cloth, and is 
quite concealed from the fres 6f the indiscrect. The 
other regimental ladies, Closely veiled, are borne in 
more modest panniers, one on either side of a mule. 
The procession extends perhaps over two , with 
long gaps betwcen each group of wayfarere. The only 
luggage og of a few ding a longing to the 
othcers, and a few copper pote for cooking purposes. 
Last come the officers, ger merrily, and smoking 
their silver woter-pi which a ragged fellow on a 
mule replenishes with tobacco and fires with live char- 
coal as they are smoked out. The regiment possesses 
no tents, It found ample accommodation and td spare 
in the caravanserai it left this morning, and ina similar 
caravanserai einer tae miles off the whole 
company will be comfortably housed before sunset. 


PEARSON'S PERPLEXER 
NOW ON SALE. ONE PENNY. 


Many of the readers who have got hold of a Perplexer seem to find 
themselves unable to the two listle disca ta revolve in different 
dircctions at the same ttme. We wore rather rude the other day toa 
gentleman who wrote under the nom de plume of Tom BOWLING, 
asserting that this could not be done, but he may have satisfaction 
of knowing that others sbare his opipion. . 

The worst of it is that though we could in one minute shew a person 
who is by Pearson's P » how to do ft, this is rather 
dificult to explain. pavhere goes it: 

Begin by causiug one disc to revolve from left to Tight, and then 
throw the otber onc over in tho opposite direction, and at the same 
instant Le dg penned cpg deprecegue rg This causes the 
two disca to continue ftying in opposite ons. It {s perhaps rather 
easier if operations are commenced with the longer ~ Try, too, to 
make the disca revolve in different Fans as thie prevents thcir 
clashing. With a httle perseverance instructions should enable 
purchascrs to solve the difficulty. 

Any. faucy warehouszeman can get Pearson's Perplezer from the 
——. ero, Mevere. CaYB & EASYERLING. lcrose Strect, 

ondop, E.v. 


pany 
ificer, 
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Avrm: Manv Yeara.—They stood together under 
the waving branches of a mighty elm on the banks of 
a babbling brook one fajr, sweet night in June. A 
calm and holy joy was in her fair young face—the joy 
that comes to a maiden loving and beloved. She looked 
ap into his handsome face with such a proud, tender, 
trustful look. Her hand reste: contidingly in his; soft 
and low were the words she spoke—words no ear but his 
should hew. Ah, me! ah, me! Would that I could 
ive to the face and heart of every young man the 
hess asp holy joy that face portrayed, that heart 
To din. He lived and ied life seemed like a 
eammer ser before him. Ah, me! That ever storms 
should coma, that ever rude Liasts should assail, that 
ever hearts should break! Well, well! Lives and 
loves end every day—lives ani loves like these. Lovers 
part to meet no more; hearts break and are for ever 
ead. She spoke. 

“ Adelbert,” she sighed, her voice like the faraway 
tinkling of evening bells, “and must this be? Must 
we, oh, Adelbert, mast we be torn apart? Oh, Adel- 
bert, my poor heart will break !” 

“Courage, my sweet one, courage,” he said, with 
trembling voice and quivering lip. “It shall not be 
for long. I go to the New World to make a home, 
humble as it may bo, for my beautiful bride. Have 
courage, my life. We shail meet again !” 

“Vea, yos, yes,” she cried, quickly and Fastionstely, 
“we shall meet again! Oh, Adelbert, if it were not 
for that blessed assurance [ should die! My love, my 
life, we shall meet again !” 

One pxssionate, thrilling, burning kiss on her cold, 
white lips, and he was gonv, leaving her in a swoon on 
the banks of the murmuring stream, under the tender 
light of the pitying stars. 

He was gone—and he didn’t come back. Various 
policemen, justices of the pence: and county court 
judges know why. The Old World seemed one or a 
dozen too many for him. A man who met him in San 
Francisco, ten years later, said he was one of the 
toughest-looking old pills he ever saw in all the born 
days of his life. He had lived in six different mining 
camps, and had married in each of them. six 
deserted wives were too glad to get rid of him to make 
a fuss over his bigamistic irregularities. 

He was free to go back to his first love now if he 
would. After fifteen years he thought he would. And 
she? Had she been faithful? Had her heart broken ? 
Was she lying under the daisies on the bank of that 

stream where first she told her love? Ah,me! We 

shall see! A woman—a geeat, big woman—is bending 
over a wash-tubd in a little back yard in an all She 
is “a bit of washing” for her nine small children, 
while her husband basks on his back in the sunshine a 
little way off. He is swoking—so is she. The nine 
children are making mud-pies, and “raising a row” 
in front of the house, but she heeds them not. 
A wan is coming through the alley with a two- 
wheeled, shaky, and uncertain cart, and a shakier old 
blind horse. He is crying, “ Bot-tels, bot-tels, bot-tols ! 
- R-a-a-g-s, r-a-a-g-a, and bot-tels to buy!” The woman 
tlies giierly away toa barre] in a corner of the yard, 
and fills her apron with empty bottles—mostly beer 
bottles. . 

“Here, you!” she shrieks. ‘“ Here'’s——” 

She stops and looks atthe man. He looks at her. 
There is recognition in both faces, Heart pictures 
and memories are never effaced. 

“Well, I'll be hanged,” said he. 

* So'll I,” said she. 

They had met again. 


————<t-—__. 


AlG about Tne Weatner.— Pretty warm,” the 
man with the light clothes said to the man in the 
corner seat, as the tramcar was coming down the 


street. 

“What's pretty warm?” growled the man in the 
corner. 

“ Why, the weather.” 

“What weather?” more gruffly than ever. 

“Why,” the man with the light clothes said, looking 
roa though he wished he hadn't begun it, “this wea- 
ther. 

“Well,” said the man in the corner, “how’s this 
weacher ditterent from any other ?” 

The man with the light clothes looked nervous, and 
said, “It is warmer.” 

“How do you know it is?” asked the man in the 
corner. 

The other man began to wish he was well out of it, 
and said “fle supposed it was; he hadn’t heard how 
the—” 

“Isn’t tho weather the same everywhere?” savagely 
demanded the man in the corner. 

“Why, no,” the man with the light clothes replied, 
wishing to goodnoss he had a newspaper to hide him- 
self behind ; ‘ no i it’s warmer in some places, and in 
ee it’s coider.” 

“What makes it warmer in some places than it’s 
colder in others?” roared the man in the corner, in- 

tly. ‘“‘ Never heard of such a thing.” 
No,” the man with the light clothes hastened to 


explain; “I didn’t mean that. The sun makes it 
warmer.” 

“Then what makes it colder 1” pursued the remorse- 
.e83 man in the corner. 


Tho man in light clothes wiped the perspiration 
from his pallid brow, and said slowly he fancied it was 
the ier. 

“What ica?” demanded the inquisitor. 

symptom of 


“Why,” the victim said, with i! | 
approaching dissolution apparent in his tremulous 
voice, “the ice that was frozen by the frost.” 

“Did you ever see any ice that wasn't frozen!” 
roared the man in the corner, in a fine burst of 
derision. 

The man in light clothes huskily whispered that he 
aed he was dead, and said: “No; that is, I believe 

didn't.” 

“Then,” thundered the man in the oorner, “ what 
are you talking about?” 

The man in light clothes mnkes an effort to brace up, 
and spicily replied that he was trying to talk about 
the weather. 

“And what do you know about it?” triumphantly 
bellowed the man in the corner ; “what do you know 
about the weather ¢” 

The man in light clothes lost his grip again, and 
feebly said that he didn’t know very much about 5 
that was a fact. And then he tried to be cheerful, an 
work ina little joke about nobody being able to know 
much about this weather; but the man in the corner 
sat down on him with a tremendous outburst. 

“No, sir, L should say you didn’¢! You come into 
this tram, and force yourself on the attention of a 
stranger, and begin tu talk to me about the weather, 
just as though you owned it, and [ tind you don't 
now a solitary thing about the matter you yourself 
selected for a topic of conversation ; you don’t know 
one thing about meteorological conditions, principles, or 
phenomena; you can't tell me why it is warm in 
August and cold in December ; you don’t know why 
the earth grows colder as it comes nearer the sun; 
you can’t tell me how a cyolone is formed, nor how the 
trade winds blow ; you couldn't tind the calm-centre of 
a storm if your life depended on it ; you don’t know 
what @ sirocco is, nor where the south-west monsoon 
blows; you don’t know the average rainfall for the 
past and current year ; you don’t understand the for- 
mation of fog, and you can’t explain why the dew falls 
at night and dries up in the day ; you don’t know why 
a wind dries the ground more quickly than a hot sun ; 
you don’t know one solitary thing about the weather, 
and you are just like a thousand und one other people, 
who always begin talking about the weather, when, by 
the caves eas, sir, they know less about tha 
weather than they do about anything else in the 
world !” ‘ 

The man in the corner glared up and down at the 
timid passengers, but no man dared answer him. 
And as for the man with the light clothes, he didn’t 
know for the life of him whether he had a sunstroke 
or an ague chill. He only knew that it seemed 
about twenty-seven miles to the next street crossing. 


aS 
Tue Sone or Tuk Ogance Pert. 


Like a bar of the beaten gold 
1 gleam in the summer sun ; 
Iam little, I know, but I think I can throw 
A man that will weigh # ton. 
I send out no challenges bold, 
I blow me no vaunting horn, 
But foolish is he who treadeth on me, 
He'll wish he had never Leen born. 


Like the flower of the tield, vain man 
Goeth forth at the break of day, 
But when he does feel my grip on his heel, 
Like the stubble he fadeth away. 
Fox | lift him high up in the air, 
With his heels where his head ought to be 3 
With a down-coming crash he falls like a flash, 
Aud I know he’s clean gone upon me. 


Tam much scorned by haughty mankind ; 
Tam modest and meek if you will ; 
Though my talents are few, yet the work that Ido 
Has often taxed medical skill. 
Tim a blood-red Republican born, 
And a Nihilist fearless | be ; 
Though the head wear a crown, 1 would bring its 
pride down, 
If it set its proud heel upon me. 


—_—_—_~}. 


A MUSIC-DEALER announces in his window a senti 
mental song, “Thou has loved me and left me for 
eighteenpence.” 


———_—~»-. 
rs 


As he sat on the steps on Sunday evening he claimed 
the right to a kiss for every shooting star. She at 
tirst demurred, as became a modest maiden, but finall 
yielded. She was even so accommodating as to cell 
his attention to flying meteors that were about to 
escape his observation, and then came to “calling ” hin 
on passing carriage lamps, and at last got him down to 
steady work on the light of a lantern that a man was 
swinging about a railway station in the distance 
where trains were being shunted, 


Ir is a mean wretch who will slyly drop a fancy hair- 
pin in a tram loaded with women, and then smile as he 
seesevery woman make a grab for the back of her head 
when she notices it. 

——»§o-—___. 


A FatRY foot has sentimental and poetic advan- 
tages, but large understandings are sometimes of more 
practical value. The stewardess of a steamer, who 
was recently fined for attempting smuggling, had con- 
cealed 32 ls. of tobacco in her dainty shoes, 

ee fe 

A critic, who has evidently never been a favourite 
with the ladies, says: ‘“‘ Women cannot be satirical any 
more than they can be humoroua” They can't, eh? 
How is it when a man proposes after years of court- 
ships ead the girl exclaims: “Oh, George, this is so 
8 


Why do we always talk of putting on a coat and 
vest? Who puts on acoat before a vest? We also 
say putting on shoes and stocki Who puts on the 
shoes before the stockings? e also put up signs 
telling people to wipe their feet, when we mean their 
Loots or shoes. We are a little ecoontric in our phrases 
at times ! 

—— 

“You say, Mr. Smith,” said the girl, in a low 
thoughtful, this-is-a-serious- matter sort of tone, “that 
you have loved me for five years and have never dared 
to tell me so until to-night 1” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Well, I canuot be your wife. A man who has no 
more courage than that would feign to be asleep while 
a burglar stole his baby’s shoes.” 

—— 


A roetess sings: “I’m haunted oftimes by a song 
unsung. It has clutched my brain and my heart is 
wrung.” Nonsense! That’s not on unsung 50 
That's a case of able-bodied nightmare, sixteen ban 
high, and fearless of lecoiwotives—the result of eating 
too much heavy cake just before retiring. If a song 
unsung could clutch the brain and wring the heart, 
fancy the devastation it would cause if somebody went 
to sing it! It would paralyse a man—kill him so dead 
that he would die on the spot. 

—— 


He had called at a house in the suburbs on businesa, 
and as he rose to go he said : 

“IT believe you were up the lake district last sum- 
mer?” 

“o Yes.” 

“Go fishing ?” 

‘ Ontok thing ?” 

“Catch anythi 

Y perch.” 


“ One little per 
That's what I expected. Well, good 


“ Ha, ha, ha! 
night.” 

Vhen the caller had gone, the wife said, indig- 
nantly : 

“ Richard, how can es sit there and tell stories in 
that Lold way? You know we caught over twenty fish 
weighing tive pounds apiece; and that big jack 
weighed eleven pounds.” 

“My dear wife,” returned the husband, soothingly, 
“vou don’t know huiiau nature. That man is now 
willing to take my word for tive hundred pounds If 
] had told him of tho:-: fish he would have gone awa: 
believing me to be the biggest tibber in the kingdom. 


RESULY OK THE £)8 SUAP Con- 
PEXDIION, 


THE following strike us as being the ten best of the an is on the 
words PEAKSON'8 TOILET SuaP [8 TH* LEST to hand fn the suap com- 
petition that has been announced du:iug the jast fow weeks We have 
theretore forwarded «sovereign to eacn of the senders, whose names are 
given with their anagrams :— 

Wa. T. BoBinson, High Strent, New Mills, ma Souckport :-—OUther 
soupx please not, if ts vest; C. M Hakkis, Heath Cottage, Woburn 
Buidn:—U, tt ws Goth as prerirss as potent, Mus G. Di SAULLES, 66, 
H-athteld Road, Handsworth, Bir-ningham :—No vuast, as th- peorlens it 
tetop, Mis. M. lAYLOs, 63. Kay View Terrace. lenzauce :-—U, Patti 

uon her tavle, RK. STEAD, 10, Auckland Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, 8. :—Stop, see, praise thu latest hoon, J. A. HART, lu, Park 
Koad, Middlesbo: vugu :- Peerless, 60 vblawn uf post haste; WM. A. NEW- 
BOMB, 89, Vabley Kuau, Loudon, N :—OU, | see thas tablet spares no spot ; 
Mus. RELUKY. Sv, Leeson Park Avenue, Dutiiu :—/vsts buast ut perriess in 
a host, W. VAL KRUMSRY, 18 Beauchamp Road, Lavender Hill, 8 W.:— 
This boon aeprres tu pleaxe, leat, Gwokuk MITCHELL, 8, Cobden Place, 
Leeds :—O, ‘tis her pet pvsseesion, @ tablet. 


We now offer Ten Alore Prizes of £1 each to the ten 
senders of the best anagrams on the words PEARsoN’s 
TuiLeT SuaP IS THE BEST, that reach us by or before 
the last Monday in September. 


Competitors tay send any uumber of anagrams so long as each one ts 
accompanied by & separate coupon. lhey should write just their 
anagram and name and atdeess } ogthways on a hall-ebeet of uote-p «per, 
apd send tt with the coupon parate apagrains may be seut in 
together or separately, Coupons trom circulars tie sawe colour as the 
wropper of the piper are marked “ cancelle..,” sud do uvt coner the 
right to enter the competition, for these circulars are use! ony as 
advertisements, The proper coupens are vn tne cirouars WRAPPED 
ROUND KACH CAKE OP SO4P. Envelopes cuntaining competitions shuuld 
bu marked ** Suap.” 

Imyuice at ence of your chemist or grocer 
makers :—Meranrs. Uorus0n & SIMPSON, of 


PEARSON'S SoaP. Sole 
vaketield who supply the 
trade only, paying carriage ou Lote of five gross and upwards. Small 
quantities can be obtained by the trade frow whulesale grocers throagh- 
out the kingdom. If yoo cannot get Pearson's Seay trum your | 
chemist or grvcer, kindly communicate with Messra H & 
Simpsvo's Lonuon agent—Mr. H. sOuTT MaoPHERSON, St. rge's 
House, Kaatcheap, E.' 


Week ENDING 
Ava 22, 1801 


THE STUDENT'S PARADISE. 


Tue British Museum Library is the student's pare 
dive. It has every modern convenience of light, heat, 
and service. ‘he main room is a h ¢ rotunda, 
with walls covered with stan works, a great 
expanse of skylight in the ceiling, and a thick rubber 
‘Jnatting on the to render noiseless every move- 
Yoent of the little army of scholars, attendants, and 
‘visitors who daily travel through its myriad passage- 
3. Porters, cataloguers, and assistant librarians, 
Palned by long ears of service, observe and attend to 
every want o ds visitor as soon as it is manif 
yet so skilfully, swiftly, and unostentatiously that 
confusion is cqubows and mistakes almost unheard of. 

To get a reader's card to the British Museum Library 
& person needs only to be guaranteed by some 
Londoner, whose name is in the direc . Aday or 
so after this guarantee has been given the applicant 
calls at the se:retary’s office in museum, receives 
his card, presents it to the door-keeper of the library, 
and is admitted. Nobody without a card can pass 
into the rotunda. j 

Within, the reader finds long rows of desks and b 
leather-backed chairs, radiating from a double line 
circular book-shelves, full of catalogues, at the centre 
of the room. In a little circular desk, at the very 
‘middle, completely surrounded by ca ues, refer- 
ence cards, and volumes that tell everything about 
everything in the place, is the commander-in-chie 
either the head librarian or his assistant. Lf the reader 
‘be entirely new to the subject he wishes to study, he 
goes directly to this authority at the middle desk 
‘and describes the line of research he wishes to pursue. 
The line of research may be medical or metaphysical, 
geological or geographical, ornithological or econo- 
Yoical, yet the wan at the middle desk is always able 
to give the names of eight or nine special works with 
‘which the student may mako a start. 

An attendant is ca the titles are given to him, 
he looks through the ca aa under the supervision 
of the reader, und, having found the location of each 
volume, goes off for the whole lot. The reader makes 
himself comfortable at an unoccupied desk provided 
with pens, ink, blotters, and book-blanks. In ten 
minates his books are laid on the deak. As he digs 
down into them he begins to appreciate the Farias 
he has fallen into. Whenever he finds a foot-note 
reference to other books on the subject he is investi- 
gating, he is not obliged to hurry off on a wild-goose 
chase up and down stairs, through dust and dirt, and 
draughts and dark es, after the desired works. 
He need not even go to the librurian’s desk. 

He has simply to indicate on one of the book-blanks 
before him the volume or volumes he wishes, place the 
blank in a little basket, and within ten minutes every 
volume is on his desk, An attendant, whose business 
it is to watch baskets, saw the slip fall, picked it out 
immediately, went off for the books, brought them 
without any unnecessary delay, and there they are, 
Without a spoken word, a wasted minute, or a useless 
step the reader cami ia on from one stage of his 
work to the next. contingencies seem to have 
been provided against by the management of the 
library. The familiar, “In use” of other libraries is 
seldom heard there. Of every work of any popularity 
or fairly general need there are duplicate copies beyond 
all possibility of exhaustion. 

No embarrassment or delay is caused by orders for 
many books at once, or espscially big ones. The 
attendant inerely takes a little cart, with rubber ie 
on the wheels, with him to the remote recesses where 
most of the books lie, and trundles back his load as 
promptly as if he had been executing an order for only 
one volume. Little idea of the inexhaustible variety 
of the books in the British Museum Library is con- 
veyed by the statement that it contains 1,200,000 or 
1,300,000 voluines. The figuresare stagnering, but not 
s0 staggering as the minute completeness of the 
literature on an infinite nuuiber of siibjecta 

The sources of original information on subjects old 
and new, foreign and British, great and small, are 
ample, beyond the conception of the student who has 
not had an opportunity to draw from them. Files of 
newspapers of all civilised countries, contemporary 
literature up to the last few days, foreign pamphlets 
and tracts, even to the most ephemeral, allow the 
painstaking lnvertigeter to drink at the mainsprings 
of information on all topics and of all lands. 

An illustration of the cosmopolitan comprehensive- 
ness of the library may be had in the peete Abe of the 
material on such an entirely foreign subject as paper 
money in the United States. The literature on this 
topic reaches back to the beginning. American news- 
papers, one hundred, one hundred and vlan and 
one hundred and thirty years old are obtainable at 
a few minutes’ notice. Piles of antiquated eighteenth- 
century pamphlets, with f’s for s’s and ye’s for the’s, 
and parnlersus explanatory titles, full of arguments 
for and against revolutionary and anti-revolutionary 
paper money, are stowed away in the innumerable 
alcoves of inner rooms. 

Polemical writings on the finest questions of the 
relations of bills of credit to the provisions of the 
Constitution may be got for reference with only a little 
delay beyond the usual ten minutes allowed for deli- 
very. With the growing dates the comprehensiveness 
of the materials increase till from 1108-12, the mass 
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is pied tdetasleg JY from 1833-39, unm le; and 
for the days of the American Civil War, a whole 
library by itself. An American student who has 
Verk Uibraciee wit aestiee «fe the Leaica lbw 

or’ said, recently : “ e London library 
I can learn more about American financial history in 
a day than I can learn in New York in a week. I can 
get at more origi sources of information there as 
to our colonial days than it would be possible 
oe me a collect fram _ be ree Poe Psd 
publio ivate combi an at, withou 
greater prop tan than is required to sit a@a desk and 
write titles on slips of paper. To make even an 
Sng at one ing an sal amount in New 
York I would be obliged to run from Lafayette Place 
to Haarlem, to pee’ my way through acres of 
catalogues, and elimb miles of stairways, step-ladders, 
and musty shelves.” 

The remarkable convenience of the British Museum 
Library has made it a resort for all literary students. 
Its 300 and cdd desks are always occupied, and its 
inexhaustible mines of accessible information are being 
constantly worked. Great men have sat at nearl 
every di Thomas Carlyle has hewn out his ragged- 

ed sentences within its precincts. The gaunt form 

and earnest face of Lecky have passed through its 
aisles. Gladstone has added to his mighty store of 
learning from its treasury of know Disraeli has 
turned its abstruse and Cobden Brig a 
athered within its walla the facts they were so t 


fn pe ae ee lasdiaxt magazine 
o-day, scholars and newspaper reporters, 

writers and ts for information bureaus, sit side by 
side at its d Thus day by day, month by month, 
year by year, and decade by Tecate this great silent 
educator of the people continues at work, compared 
with which the pretentious work of our universities is 
insignificant and unproductive. 

—_——_—__ 


THE FIRST DAY IN A NEW 
HOUSE. 


Tue first day in a new house is a notable day. There 
is an entire absence of old landmarks, and a strange, 
weird newness on everything, and you can't find your 
shaving soap. You start for a scuttle of coal, but you 
don’t sve the scuttle. Ft is in the bottom of a barrel 


in the garret. You take the ing-pan. When you 
want to change your shirt P toe t for a clean one 
Lrat. It is in one of the we which are piled 


one upon another in the parlour, and you find you have 
got to lift a half-ton of carpets and feather beds hefore 
you can get down to the drawers. 

After you have lifted them down and searched them 
through it is remembered by your wife that the desired 
garment is in one of the barrels—the one in the shed, 
she thinks, although it may be the one in the garret, 
and yet it would be just like the stupid carman to 
have carried that barrel down to the cellar. You 
think 80 too. You attack one of those barrels, and are 
surprised at the result. A bed-quilt comes out first, 
then a cuke-tin, next a piece of cold ham neatly done 
up in your vest, and packed away in the missing 
scuttle. Below is an assortment iron ware and a 
length of stove-pipe, a half loaf of bread, a couple of 
towels, and a rolling-pin. You begin to expect you 
will eventually come upon a coal inine, and perbaps 
some dead friends. ; 

‘Then you go down into that barrel ke and come u 
with a pleasing assortment of stockings and _ halt- 
emptied medicine bottles. This time you are led to 
consider the barrel itself. It has caught in the back 
of your coat, and made the cloth let go. It took off 
haif of one sieeve, and created a sensation on the 
back of your hand as if a bonfire had raged there. It 
is quite evident the cooper who built that barrel was 
called away before he commenced to clinch the nails. 
You involuntarily grasp the rolling-pin and look round 
as if you half expected to see him. 

Then you call the girl to repack the barrel, and start 
upstairs to look for something that is easier to tind 
but finally change your mind, and pass the balance o 
the day in digging carpet tacks and worthless wood 
from the palms of your eet. The moon looks through 
the window at night, and touches up with a glow of 
burnished silver several length of stove-pips, a half- 
dozen old chairs, a sheet o ra zinc, and a barrel 
with red quilts foaming over the fop. 


Tnenz is a story of a Pasha on his travels who was 
very fond of frequenting the Kursaal at Homburg. He 
never played anything but roulette, and he was too 
corpulent and too indolent to stretch his arms half 
across the table to place his money on such numbers 
and colours and other hazards as he fancied ; so the 
obliging and bald-headed croupier, Ly whose side he sat, 
uscd to make his Highness’s “game” for him. Ono 
evening the Pasha had an unnguaty heavy stake on 
the table and he lost it all. Swiftly were his gold 
fredericks and napoleons swept away from him. He 
said nothing—it would have been beneath the dignity 
of ao Mussulman to give articulate expression to his 
chagrin—but he seized the rake, and with it he gave 
the obliging croupier one sounding thwack on his bald 
h which resounded through the palatial hall. ‘Then 
his Highness felt relieved b freely, 


SHORT NAMES. 


Tur family in France which has no other surname 
than the letter B has, since the publication of the 
account of @ registry otticial’s perplexity over the 
name, developed several rivals. 

In Belgium thero is a family of some distinction 
whose name is O. Ono branch of this family is said 
to be descended from a French Marquis of O, who was 
a Court otticial in the reign of Henry III. 

In addition to the French village named Y, there ie 
a roe in Holland, and in Bwaden there is a village 
ca 

It is said that there is in China a village named V 3 
but as the Chinese have no equivalent for our alphal 
the bestowing of this name upon it on the mi 
ai been the result of the ingenuity of the geo- 
grapher. 


——_—3—___ 
WHAT IS A PAPAL BULL? 


Tux Irish bull is well enough known to sprig and 
so is that character who appears on the Stock 
Exchange, trying to put up the prices of whatever he 
may be ing in ; but the historic bull is that which 
is published by the Pope. It may be an edict, a decree, 
or a rescript, which contains an order or a decision to 
be publict lared. 

t is only indirectly that the word “ Bull” is applied 
to the document itself. It belongs properly to the seal, 
without which the paper would not be recognised, 
This seal is rarely of gold or of wax. It was oy 
of lead, and is still commonly of that material. 
was used for seals in the time of the ancient Romana, 
and is still used for that purpose in Italy. 

A traveller describes the seal employed to indicate 
official sanction of weights and measures. In the case 
of a wine pitcher, or jug, it would strike us as some 
thing odd. 

“ Near the rim it is pierced with a small hole, th 
which is passed a bit of lead flattened out on each 

so as to secure it, and stamped with the cross and 
crown of the Italian kingdom. It is simply the official 
stamp, attesting the capacity of the itches.” 

_ The Italian name of this bit of lead is dolla, It was 
in Latin bulla. Both the material and the form have 


dropped out of sight. 

The Roman Falla was a circular disc, or a case like 
@ watch or a circular locket. It was worn by boys of 
noble families, attached to a chain which was wound 
several times round the neck, and which fell in f: 
so that the bulla rested on the breast. This obj 
was frequently a little case which contained some 

against sickness and the “evil eye,” which was 

dreaded even more than disease. 

At a later time the bulla was worn by the sons of 
freedmen at Kome. Its use was a mark of rank and 


gentility. 
————j 
BgNEVOLENT OLD Lapy: “Dear! dear! little boy, 
why do you sit on tho curbstone cating those crusts f) 
Small Boy: “I’m doin’ it for me health, ma’am. 
You didn’t suppose I was hungry, did ye%” 
—_ oe 
Rameau, the composer, was a most unsociable 
character—he took no interest in anything save musio. 
It is stated that one evening, when visiting at: the 
house of avery high and noble lady, he suddenly got 
up from his chair, seized a little dog lying on the 
hostess’s lap, and threw it straight out of a window of 
the third floor. The lady, greatly alarmed, exclaimeds 
“Oh, what have you done?” 
es | nothing about it ; the cur barks ina false key |” 
replied the composer. 
Sd 


_ THE door bell of the Vanitys’ house rang at about 
cight o'clock the other night, and Mrs. Vanity said, 
excitedly, to her husband : 


e 
“There, Charles, I just know that’s the furniture =~ 


van coming with the new bedroom set we bought to 
and if it is I just won't receive it, that’s all.” 
«Why not?” asked Mr. Vanity. 

“Why not?” replied Mra V. “Do you think (m 
poing to pay £20 for a set, and then have it sent. out 
rere after dark so that none of the neighbours can see it 
when it’s brought in? Not if 1 know myselt, [ don't 1° 


AWARD OH ¥EN JdURE SOVEREIGNS 
IN PUZZLE PRIZES. 


Br ow are the names ahd addresses of the ten people who 
succeeded in doing Pearson's Puzele most rapidly under the 
terms of our second puzzle competition :— 

Mr. W. B. MuRBRAY, 20, Upper Baggot Street, Dublin, 16 
secs.; Ma. B. B. MITCHELL, Little London, Long Sutton, Lin- 
colnshire, 20sccs. ; MR. ‘1'11031A8 SMouT, Lynn Cliff, Tiverton 
Road, Selly Oak, near Birmingham, 20 secs.; Mk. We. 
Simsons, Railway Clearing House, Euston, 209 secs., Mins 
GERTRUDE JOUNS, 150, Pentre Estylt, Swansea, 25 secs. ; 
Mr. Frep CHARLTON, 90, George Street, Altrincham, 2) 
secs. ; Mr. W. A. MCGILL, Ia, Applepen Terrace, Seven 
Sisters Road,. South Tottenham, 30 secs. ; Mr. C. Vicor, 
161, Burton Road, Lincoln. 8] secs. ; Mr. ADAM MoWm 
LIAMS, 36, Jordan Gate, Macclesfield 34 secs.; Mz. F. @ 
HARBISON, “STAR” Crewe, 365 secs, : 


¢ 
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HOLIDAY HAUNTS—XVI. 


‘Tre following seems to us the best article to hand 
this week. 


The ecndcr, 
Mr. G. BEYNON HARRIS, 
6, Cuurcn Street, 
CarpIFF, 


has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two 
Guireas. 


A FLEMISH PENINSULAR IN 
WALES. 


JuttixG out in fantastic irregularity from the 
southern part of the wild Welsh coast will be found 
upon the 1o2p of Great Britain a peninsular measuring 
about twenty miles by eight. It is connected with the 
mainland by a comparatively narrow isthmus, and at 
its extreme end there is a bold, sinuous promontory 
called the Worin’s Head, from its pupperes resemblance, 
when seen by mariners entering the British Channel, 
to the creeping thing whose name it bears, 

Before describing the place in detail, it will be better 
to give the reader some dircctions as to how to reach 
it. First of all, its naino is Gower. It is extremely 
isolated, and boasts no railway communication ; 80 the 
traveller, after having arrived at Swansea, either hires 
a conveyance thero for himself, or takes a seat in or on 
one of the omnibuses which ply between Swansea and 
the different parts of the Gower peninsular. These 
’busses, however, only run on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays. 

The ’busses take you to almost any part of Gower 
you may wish. They are of somewhat primitive struc- 
ure, and the horses are not exuctly snorting children 

of Araby, but the destination is invariably reached 
with that safety which is always ensured by slowness. 

We will suppose we have arrived by the 
South Wales express from London, which reaches 
Swansea at 4.30 p.m. We secure a seat on a Gower 
*bus, and at five o'clock off we start. In a quar- 
ter of an hour we have left Swansea behind us, and as 
we proceed along the breast of the hill towards the 
village of Sketty, we command a perfect view of 
Swansea Bay, which, backed as it is by its amphi- 
theatre of hills, has been justly likened to the Bay of 
Naples. On the western horn of the bay is the 
Mumbles, celebrated as a health resort, and jutting far 
out from the mainland is the Mumbles Head, capped 
by the lighthouse and fort. 

We arrive shortly at the hybrid village of Killay— 
hybrid because Killay is the frontier of distinct races, 
Hitherto the only people we have inet on the road, or 
seen standing at their cottage doors, and the language 
we have heard, are unmi eably Welsh; henceforth 
vot a word of Welsh shall we hear, not a Welshman 
shall we meet ; for the native inhabitants of Gower are 
all the descendants of Flemish refugees, and their habits 

y of thougiss and modes of life are as insular as their 
geographical position. They are rarely known to 
mtermarry with the Welsh. 

We soon reach the top of the hill beyond Killay, and 
now have before us a stretch of moorland as bleak as a 
Neotch moor—a moor which we are told is always 
swept by a cool breeze even in the warmest weather. 

As we.reach the top of Penmaen Hill a sight, one of 
the mest beautiful in the British Isles, breaks upon the 
view. There is Oxwich Bay ; there, in our immediate 
front, are the Inkes on Oxwich Marsh, gilded by the 
declining sun; and there is Oxwich Point, stretch- 
ing far out to sea; there are the ruins of Oxwich 
Castle, cut clear against the western sky; while the 
whole is framed by a delightfally-wooded. background 
of trees, among which partly, but not entirely, hidden 
lies the Norman ruin of Penrice Castle. Here you find 
hill and dale, land and sea, lakes and streamlets, 
and nearly every variety of scenery grouped together 
in forms of almost ideal beauty. e go along the 
breast of the hill and stop at the village of Reynold- 
ston, where the King Arthur Hotel attords us shelter. 
KReynoldston is the centre of the Gower Peninsula, 
and thence the means of transit can be obtained to 
any part of the coast. The surrounding country teems 
with places of antiquarian interest, there being cight 
or nine ruined castles within a radius from Reynold- 
ston of half that number of miles There are mounds, 
tumuli, and cromlechs ; bone caves and other caves 
possessing some of the most beautiful stalactites and 
stalagmites to be found anywhere. There is one room 
in the South Wales Museum at Swansea devoted en- 
tirely to an exhibition of the Mammoth and other 
bones obtained from the Gower Caves. A collection 
of flint -spear-heads, which have hereabout beer 
ploughed and dug up at various times, also occupies a 
plaee in the same museum. 

To those who have any reverence for the past Gower 
is an ideal shrine ; to those who have none, but who 
love Nature in her most primitive garb, Gower offers 
almost every combination of indulgences. If we like 


the sea we are surrounded by i mi t 
eynon, between which place and Rhossilli there is some 
a the wildest coust scenery in the a Eagles 
still haunt the unfrequented clitfs, and birds, rare, if 
not extinct, in other pl still build their nests in 
these craggy heights, and dive for their prey in these 
waters. autiful Lays indent the coast everywhere, 
and those of Mewslade and Rhossilli offer every facility 
for the most exacting Lather. F 

But the greatest Ohara of all is the absolute isola- 
tion. The “madding crowd” never ventures 60 far, 
and you may walk for a day amid the most lovely 
variety of scenery, and yet not meet anyone, save, 
perhaps, a workman, plodding wearily by or partaking 
of his frugal fure on a stump in the woods. The 
formation is limestone, and there are no workable 
minerals of any kind in Gower, so that there is no 
inducement to tear up the ground or to make a rail- 
way ; and as the place is now go it is likely to re- 
main—one of the very few localitics in Britain which 
ie an absolute escape from everybody and every- 
thing. 

At most of the small villages there are rustic 
inns, clean, neat, and romantic looking, where the 
traveller will be hospitably entertained. At Porteynon, 
there is the “Ship Inn” and several private houses 
where rooms may obiains ae urnished with 
a comfortable simplicity. At Rhossilli similar accom- 
modation exists, and at Llangennith and Llanmaddoc 
also. These places are along the coast ; while inland, 
Reynoldston, the capital of the peninsula, offers 
excellent accommodation. ; 

The postal arrangements are excellent, and two 
See ago the telegraph was extended from Swansea to 

ynoldston. 1e omnibuses start back from 
Reynoldston, Porteynon, Horton, Overton, Rhossilli, 
Llangennith, and Llanmaddoc at seven o'clock on 
Monday and Nene mornings, and at six on 
Saturday mornings, and if these hours are too early, at 
any of the villages vehicles may be obtained, which 
will land the indulgent traveller at Swansea in two 
and a half hours from any part of Gower ; and six and 
a half hours later he may, if he wishes, be in London. 

And now for the expense. Leaving out the railway 
fare to Swansea, from whatever part of Britain the 
traveller may come, the actual expense of a aria at 
Gower is about £2 a week, and for this he may live 
very well indeed. roceries and food of other 
descriptions are obtainable at the usual market price 
at every village, and should anything be required 
which the place itself does not provide, it can be 
obtained by tho’busses three times a week from Swan- 
sea. The traveller cannot spend more than this 
amount on his requirements even if he wishes, for the 
absence of temptations compels economy in spite of 
himself. The ’bus fare from Swansea is 2s. 

If he is inclined for a fish diet, he can catch his 
own fish in the ponds around Oxwich, or in the Bur 
River, or in the sea itself. The ponds teem wi 
roach, perch, carp, jack, and pike, the river always 
amply rewards a fisherman of mediocre cunning with 
a good show cf excellent trout. 

ild birds of infinite variety, from the cormorant 
to the sand-piper, swarm all along tbe coast, and, 
although most of them are useless for food in conse- 
quence of their fishy flavour, they always afford good 
sport for the devotee of powder and shot. I may say 
‘hint I myself once caught 152 fish of various kinds at 
Oxwich in a single afternoon with an alternate bait of 
dough and worm ; and on August 1, two years ago, 
shot seventy-two birds of different kinds on the Worm’s 
Head, among which were six curlews. 


Houmay Waunts hace wen published ag follows :—NoO. 1. A NORMAN 
FIsi£2R VILLAGE (HONFLEUR). No. 2. THR GEM OF THE IRISH SKA 
IsLke# uP MAN) No. 3. A TRAMP TBRROUGH WESTPHALIA AND 
TUCRINGIA, NO. 4. A CocNISH FISHKR VILLAGE (LOOB). No. 5. Two 
Bultuxs IN BRITTANY. No. 6. A VILLAGE ON THB+DEVON COAST 
(LysMOUTH). No. 7, JERSEY. NO. 3. A MINIATCLE SWITZERLAND AT HOME 
(NIDVDERDALE, YORKS). No. 9. TO NIAGARA AND BACK IN 21 DAYS FOR 
£21. No. 10. THR QUEEN OF THE HEBRIDES (LEWES) NO. ll. THR 
ARDENNES. No. 12. KiLKEE (A VILLAGE ON THE ATLANTIC). No. 13. 
LRAUTIFUL NORWAY. No. 14. THB MADEIRA OP SCOTLAND (ROTHE- 
say) No. 15. A FORTNIGHT IN A CONVENT (ST. JaCUT DB LA MrR, 


BRITTANY). 
= f= ______ 


A RECENT sufferer says he does not believe that any 
great deed was ever accomplished by a man with a 
cold in his head. 

a 


Mrs. De Ricn (listening to new prima donna at the 
opera): “Isn’t she splendid ?” 

Mr. De Rich (wealthy manufacturer, enthusiastic- 
ally): “Grand! She’s worthy of a place alongside of 
Patti in my advertisements.” 


NOTICE. 


We wish our readers to coutribute the articles under the heading 
Hoitway Haunts. They must be not less than 1,000 words (or a columu 
of the paper) in length, ani we shail py, TWO GUINRAS for tho best to 
hand every week, publishing it with the author’s name and address, 
Competitions should be markcd ‘* Holiday ” on the envelupes. 

The articles must of course be origina’, and the actual experiences of 
readers during Boliday trips. ‘here isno reason why anybody should 
not try - the prize, for we shall not study literary style so much as 

matter. 

We shall each week award the prize to the competition which aeems 
to us of most general interest and utility. 1t would be well for com- 
petiiora to give what information they can regarding the cost of the 
tripe of which they write. 

ye do not undertake any responsibility with regard to the safe return 
of ucsuitable MS3., though every care will be taken to send back those 
with which stamped envelopes are epcluted. The rest will be destroyed. 


and may visit Port- 


THE MAKING OF CLARET. 


Tue name of the Médoc district, if less universally 
familiar than those of ao or Champagne, is yet 
known to many, and is probably of greater commercial 
value to France than the two better known districts 
put ether. This fair region consists of a long 
slip of land extending in a northerly direction from 
Bordeaux, and lying between the sea and the river 
Gironde. It may be taken, roughly speaking, to ex- 
tend from St. Vivien in the north to St. M in 
the south, and comprises all the chateaux wine, known 
in England as claret. 


The Médoc proper is really the northern part of 
the district called Landes, the southern portion of 


which, until planted of recent years with pine-trees, 
was little more than a desert. The soil is a light 
gravel, and the best wives are grown on a thick 
surface of gravel-quartz and sand, with a clay sub- 
soil, The vine most usually grown is of the stunted 
variety, chiefly that known as the Melbec, and being 
trained to espaliers, it seldom rises more than two 
fcet from the ground. The ridges in which the vines 
are set run across the vineyards in straight lines, 
much after the stiff and formal fashion of a Kentish 
hep garden. 

‘hese vines, which first bear about five years after 
being planted continue productive for a hundred or 
even two hundred years. They require constan€ care 
and attention, and it is a rare occurrence to pass a 
vineyard without sceing the peasants, in their pic- 
turesque, parti-coloured costumes of red and: blue, 
toiling amongst its rows ; some are driving a team of 
oxen, which, drawing after them a plough perchance 
of primitive construction, thread their way with 
cautious foot between the long lines of vines ; others 
are applying “ Bouillie Bordelaise,” a preparation of 
sulphate of copper and slaked lime, to the stems and 
leaves of the plants, to preserve them from mildew, 
one of the greatest pests with which the modern wine- 
grower has to contend. The phylloxcra—xbich in 
1868 made such ravages in the district, turning many 
of the finest vineyards into barren wastes, and threaten- 
ing the Mddoc district with the same ruin which it 
wrought in Cognac and Champagne—is being rapidly 
exterminated. 

During the time of the vintage the grapes when 
picked are taken on bullock-drays to the press-house, 
where they are stripped from the stalks and placed in 
large vats. Many of these vats are of enormous size, 
those at the Chateau Mouton-Rothschild holding some 
3,240 gallons apiece. Here the grapes are left to 
ferment for a period extending from a week to a fort- 
night, after which the wine is drawn off into hogsheads 
and taken to cool in well-ventilated stores, which 
usually adjoin the press-room. 

During the first month the bores are inserted very 
lightly ; and the casks are filled up at frequent 
intervals. This process is modified after the first 
month, when the bungs are fastened in tighter, and 
the barrels only filled up every seven or eight days. 
The soutwage, or drawing-off, takes place in March, a 
second in June, a third in November. The hogsheads 
are then turned over, and after a time are removed to 
dark cellars, where the wino is left to mature until 
it is disposed of toa purchaser. Should fermentation 
afterwards take place, the wine is drawn off into casks 
impregnated wit sulphur, which quickly arrests the 
tendency. 

Probably the finest, and certainly the most imposing, 
building in the Médoc is the Chateau Margaux, a 
modern structure, built in the Italian style, contain- 
ing pictures ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, 
Tintoretto, and other famous masters, and many other 
objects of art, aneluding & curious eighteenth-century 

Jenetian glass chandelier, which is said to have cost 
its owner some £2,000. But this unique building is 
situated in a district which is reported to be as full 
of malaria at certain seasons of the year as the Roman 
Campagna. This is probably the reason why the owner 
of the place, the Comte de Billetville, a Parisian banker, 
hardly ever visits the property. 

Absentee landlordism, however, seems to be a feature 
of the district, since its principal vineyards have fallen 
into the hands of native and foreign capitalists. One 
notable exception to the rule occurs in the case of 
Baron Rothschild, the owner of Lafitte, the most 
famous of the vineyards, for he usually spendsa couple 
of months each year upon his estate during the time 
of the vintage, bringing with him a host of fashionable 
friends. 

The diversified character of the Médoc wines has 
necessitated their classitication into growths or crus. 
The tine growths are again divided into several classes 
the first including Lafitte, Margaux, and Latour, all of 
which command high prices, and are usually sold im- 
aed orely after the vintage, one purchaser generally 
buying the entire product of a year, and rotalling itin 
small parcels, 

The second growths include, among others, Mouton- 
Rothschild, Leoville (St. Julien), Durfort (Margaux), 
Gurard Larose, Brane Cantenac, and Ducru Beau- 
caillou (St. Julien). Some of the wines of these 
chateaux, although generally classed as inferior to the 
prenier crus, ave often, owing to the vagaries of a par- 
ticular season, actually of much better quality than 
those in the higher classes, 


Weer EXxpina 
Avo, 22, 1891. 
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AN ATLANTIC TRAGEDY. 


A YEw days more than seventeen years ago I 
was married at St. Peter's, Katon Square. Mabel— 
was my wife's name—and I had known one 
another since as children we had played together. The 
friendship of our childhood had ripened into a love 
that was little short of ideal, and when she was nine- 
teen—I being her senior by four or five years—we were 
married. I was an orphan, and had spent many years 
on the Continent ; her parents were wealthy, and with 
them she had travelled much. Thus it pappened that 
we were both familiar with the European capitals, 
watering places, and winter resorts, and determined— 
as we had neither of us crossed the Atlantic—to spend 
the winter in New York and Washington, and the 
summer in the Western States. So a few days after 
our wedding we found ourselves on board the Royal 
Mail steamship Arcadia, our faces turned towards the 
setting sun, looking forward in joyful anticipation to 
the novel scenes we were to witnoss together. 

The 6 began by being a rough one, but we 
were both excellent sailors, and enjoyed its opening 
days. There was only one cloud in the horizon of our 
happiness, and that—foolish as it may seem—was 
Mabel’s fear of the sea. She declared that slic had a 
horror of death by drowning ; and, every night as I 
climbed into my berth, she would say, half seriously, 
half laughingly : 

“Eugene, pray that the ship does not go down in 
the night.” 

Our state-room was rather far forward, and almost 
an isolated one, where we felt the motion of the shi 
rather badly, though, excepting for the- fears wit 
which it inspired my wife, we did not care much about 
that. Iused to laugh at her, and point out the fact 
that the Royal Mail steamers of the company never 
foundered, and I used to add: 

_ “Don’t you see, silly child, that every precaution is 
taken? Why, suppose the shin were to godown, there 

_ are boats enough totake us all off, and even if we were 
left behind, all these cork jackets and belts that hang 
round the state-room ensure our safety. Wrapped up 
in these, you would sit quite comfortably in the water 
till we were picked up. The water is warm at this 
time of the year, and we are in the most frequented 
track of ocean steamers. And again”—used I to con- 
clude, convincingly—“even if we hadn't these life 
preservers in abundance, I'll back myself as aswimmer 
against most men I know, and I could easily support 
you in the water for four or five hours, within vhich 
time we must be rescued. Don’t bother your silly little 
head about it any more.” 

But she would not be quite reassured, and used to 


repeat: < 

E Weil, Bey that the ship does not go down in the 
night!” It was a kind of presentiment—an observa- 
tion, with her. 

One night we had retired as usual, and certainly the 
sea was awfully rough. It took even me, hardened 
as I was, some time to get to sleep. I was awakened 
by Mabel rapping on the side of my berth and crying 
out: 


“ Eugene, Eugene! what ts the matter?” 

I roused myself and listened. Certainly a dull, roar- 
ing sound filled the ship—a banging and splashing 
which drowned the noise of the propellers. A little 
alarmed myself I jumped out of my berth, and telling 
Mabel to keep quiet, I went out into the passage. 

I ran into the arms of a scared, white-faced steward, 
of whom I enquired the cause of the commotion. 

“The ship’s sinking!” he cried. “Haven't they 
oni yout They’re manning the boats up there on 

ec mu 


It wastrue. Isolated as we wore in our state-room 
we had been forgotten! Assuming as careless an air 
as I could summon up on the moment, I returned to 
our state-room, whero Mabel lay in an agony of alarm. 

“Well, little woman,” I said, “the curtain is rising 
on your long-looked-for drama. The ship ts going down, 
but there’s no particular hurry and no cause whatever 
foralarm. The worst that can happen to us is a wetting. 
Dress quickly—as lightly and as warmly as you can. 

I helped her, and dressed myself, poe some papers 
and valuables into my pockets, and then, fastening the 
life-preservers round myself and her, we went up on 
deck. We had indeed been forgotten! The last boat 
was just preparing to leave the ship with the captain 
and someof the crew. We hailed them, and jumped 
in just in time. 

‘he boat that had left the ship before us had been 
swamped by a wave, and its occupants were strugglin 
in the water. Instead of pulling off at once we hovere 
in the dangerous vicinity of the sinking ship, trying to 
rescue them. All at once the deck burst up, and 
the ship settled. Our boat was engulfed in the water ; 
I had only time to seize Mabel by the arms, and we 
found ourselves struggling for our lives in the eddy. 

The cork belts supported us well, however, and, 
holding my wife in my arms, we rode lightly over the 
crests of the waves. The night was pitch dark, there 
‘was no moon, and the stars were hidden behind the 

.. maases of the storm clouds, I could not see Mabel’s face, 

but her feverish clutch on my arm reassured mo, 

_ and I knew that she retained consciousness, After 

oe ten minutes, during a lull in the wind, I said 
or ; 


“You see, darling, 
pertortiy It cannot be more than three or 
‘our hours to daylight at most, and then we are bound 
to be picked up immediately. You feel safe with me, 
do you not?” ; 

er voice came back in the impenetrable darkness : 

“Yes, Eugene, I feel safe with you ; but you have 
tied this belt too tightly round me, it makes me feel 
faint. Can't you shift it a little?” 

“Of course I can,” I replied, and the moment the 
sea seemed to be a little calmer I preceeded to do so. 
Sho was lying on one urm, and I was busily readjust- 
ing the belt with the other, when, in the darkness, a 
great wave came over us, and dashed her out of my 
grasp. I dived instantly and caught her by the hair, 
just as she slipped away, and, bringing her to the 
surface, I held her closely in my arms The life-belt 
had been washed out of my grasp, and I had to trust 
to my own strength, assisted by the belt that was tied 
round myself. 

Alas! my wife had lost consciousness, and hung a 
dead weight in my arms, In vain I implored her to 
speak to me! In vain I strained my eyes in the 
ie darkness to catch a glimpse of the face that 
was the fairest thing in the world to me. Nothing 
but a feeble flutter of the heart, over which I kept = 
free hand fixed, and an occasional twitch of the col 
lips, which I found with my own, gave me any sign 
that my precious burden was alive. For hours, and 
hours, and hours, it seemed to me that I bore her up 
in the blackness of the night, imploring ber to spea 
to me—to open the dear eyes which I could feel were 
tightly closed. It was all in vain; save for the occa- 
sional beat of the heart she might have been dead. 

What a night of agony !_ Heavens! how I prayed 
for morning—for one ray of light by which to see my 
darling’s face. I thought I should go mad. My arms 
ached, my limbs—my whole body grew numbed and 
cold ; sometimes I almost felt myself dozing off into 
the sleep of death, waking with o start to cry aloud, 
“ Mabel, Mabel, my darling, speak tome !” and nothin, 
answered but the moaning of the storm as it di 
away in the distance. Immediately around us it had 
become comparatively calm. And then I would turn. 
myself in the water, sceking in vain for the east and 
the rising sun. 

At last a faint streak lit the horizon, a flush tinging 
the edge of a cloud, made it visible in the darkn 
a breeze rippled the sullen billows that rose and f 
smoothly around us. The day was breaking ; I shricked 
aloud a prayer of thanksgiving to heaven that 
the night was over, and bent over the motionless, 
senseless body that I held in my tired arms with a 
rencwed vigour. 

Little by little the sun uproso, and the dawn came. 
With the first grey beam that crept across the ocean 
me earie into the face that had lain close to mine all 
ni 
t was that of another woman ! 


———<--p—__—_ 
HOW RICE-PAPER IS MADE. 


Tue so-called rice-paper is not made from rice, as its 
name implies, but from the snow-white pith of a small 
tree belonging to the genus Aralia. The tree grows 
in Formosa and, s0 far as is known, nowhere else. 
The stems are transported to China, and there the 
rice-paper is made, which is used by native artists for 
water-colour drawings, or dyed of various colours and 
made into artificial flowers. 

When in China, I was invited to visit a worker in 
pith after nightfall. Although somewhat surprised at 
the hour named, I accepted the invitation. On arriving 
at the house, I was usliered into a badly-lighted room, 
where a man was sitting at a table with his tools in 
front of him. These consisted of a smooth stone 
about a foot square, and a large knife or hatchet with 
a short wooden handle. The blade was about a foot 
long, two inches broad, and nearly half an inch thick 
at the back. It was sharp as a razor. 

Placing a piece of cylindrical pith on the stone, 
and his left hand on the top, he rolled the pith back- 
wards and forwards for a moment until he got it into 
the required position. Then, scizing the knife with 
his right hand, he held the edge of the blade, after a 
feint or two, close to the pith, which he kept rolling to 
the left with his left band until nothing remained to 
unroll; for the pith had, by the application of the 


knife, been pa into a square white shect of uni- 
form thickness. All that remained to be done was to 
square the edges. 


If the reader will roll up a sheet of paper, lay it on 
a table, place the left hand on the top, and gently 
unroll it to the left, he will have a good idea of how tho 
feat was accomplished. It seemed so easy that I deter- 
mined to have a trial. Posing asa professional worker, 
I succeeded in hacking the Lipa and in nearly naim- 
ing mre A steady hand and a clear eye are re- 
quired for the work, and hence it is that the rice- 
paper is manufactured only at night, when the city 
18 aleets and the makers are not liable to be dis- 
turbed. 


In the event of Competitions considered the best sent in for 
any ofour prises reaching us in duplicate, the 
awarded to the first to hand, 


the night is warm, and weare|) HOW THEY MANAGE THINGS IN 


SPAIN. 


W ixeever one gocs in Spain the irreverence for the 
dead, and, as a matter of course, the recklessness of 
life, are what most prominently strikea traveller. The 
penis scem actually to be indiiferent to manslaughter. 

n the slightest provocation blood is shed, an 
moment a revolve. is heard in the streets, or a shriek 
from a murdered man, every door is shut, and thore is 
a scurrying of feet in ao ditfereut direction opposite to 
that in which the assassin has fled. Everybody is 
afraid of being seized as the criminal. 

Not a night during the hot dry sumer passes 
without the cry of fire being raised ina Spanish town. 
Any person in the street at the monent can be p 
to ain extiuguishing the fames. But it is rare that 
anyone is found to perform this duty, for at tho first 
cry of fire prudent citizens take cure to get under 
shelter. 

In the interior, and even in the large cities on the 
coast, the cemeteries aro in a deplorable condition. 
It is not an uacominon spectacle to sec a body slung 
across a mule, or even two being carried in this fashion 
to their last resting-place, amid the heartless comments 
of the by-standers, who, notwithstanding, dof their 
hats, out of o half-superstitious feeling, the exact 
character of which never cosis thema thought. 

These traits refer mainly to the country folk or to 
the townspeople of the poorer class. They, however, 
represent the Spanish character better than the more 
polished citizens, who in Spain, as ia every other 
country, have overlaid the native mauners by acertain 
veneer of conventionality which is in reality common 
to the cultured society of the world at Iarge. It was 
by accepting some such town-Lred specimens as the 
types of their race that the author of the saying, 
“Strip a Spaniard of every virtue and you have o 
Portuguese,” obtained currenc; for his foolish adage. 


2. 
—=$ 


THE LADY’S AGE. 


Miss CHoLatonpzLey was born only two ycars earlier 
than her brother Tom. When Tom was ten years old 
Clara Cholmondeley gloried in the fact that she was 
twelve ; whon Tom was known to be fiftoon, she 
candidly confessed to swect seventeen; when Tom 

roudly boasted of cighteon she timidly acknowledged 
fersel past ninetcen; when’Tom came home from 
college with a moustache, and had a party in honour 
of his twenty-first Lirthday, she said to her friends : 

“ What a boyish fellow heis! Who would think that 
he was barely a ycar younger than I?” 

When Tom declared he was twenty-five, and old 
enough to get married, she said to an intimate fried : 

“Do you know I feel savagely jealous to think of 
Tom getting married. But then, 1 suppose twins are 
always more attaclied to each other than other brothers 
and sisters.” : 

And two years later, at Tom’s wedding, she said, 
with girlish vivacity, to the wedding guests : 

“Dear old Tom! to see hin marricd to-night, and ' 
then to think how, when he was only tive years old, 
they brought him to see inc, his baby sister. 1 wonder 
if he thinks of it to-day ?” 


THE ONLY SANVFARY PIPE. 


roducel which 
ed. With Ir 


Pearson's Pumice.stone Pipe {8 the onty pipe ever 
enables the smoker to cunsume his tobacco tu the lust 4) 
THERE In ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE. 

Heavy smokers may find that after some weeks’ continuous use, the 

moive-st ne gets as it were charged with nicotine and thus becorues 
Fess effective. This ts not the case in the general way, but all pumwice- 
stone has not precisely the same properties, and, that with which some 
of the shilling pipes are lined may not permit the collected vicotine to 
‘burn ont” with perfect readine-s. If there is anything to complain of 
on this score the rewedy is simple. Unscrew the msuth-plece, plag up 
the hole in the stom, and fi!l the pipe with a stroug solution of suda and 
water. Let this stuy in it for a day, and the pumicc-stone will be found 
to have reguiued all ite power. 

Anyone who wishes to enjuy a nicotineleas smoke In perfection should 
possess himself of one of the supertor pipes, ranging fu price from half- 
a-crown to a guinea. In the case of a shilling variety, the attempt ts 
made to give a pumice-stone Hoing fn addition to au ordinary "7 

ip?, and it cannot be wondored at if, In acertalu percentage of cases, 
the working is not quite all it might be. 

The trade arc snpplied by Meesrs. ADOLTH PosENER & Co., of Mansell 
Street, London, E.U. 


TEA-SEES, 


£94 10s. ALREADY IN PI&RIZES. 


The Preprictors of Dalu-Kola Tea empower us to offer Ten more Tca- 
Bets for the ten most practical sugree:ions as to the best methods 
of getting their article widely known. I'ncre wi'l also bv ewardod Ofty LID. 
packets of 2s. tea as CONSOLATION PRizes. Like this paper, Dalu-Kola 
‘Yea seeins to bo thorouzh!y appreciated when it is knowns, bat the dift- 
culty of getting it iutrodaced, owing to the small profit, is simply in- 
crewible. 

Competitions, which must ba written on one sile of the papor only, 
must not exceed one humired words in tg, Fach one mast be 
accompanied by a label cut from a Dalu-Kola Tea Packct, which cam be 
ovtained of all Srocers, of {rom 2, Imperial Warehonses, Leman Street, 
London, BE. Any number may be sent + the same individual eo long as 
this regulation is observed ‘the lists will remain open until first post om 
Monday, September 7th, 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Paces worg PagticutagLy ror LabDigs. 
IsosEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits, Knvelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


: ee ith pure paraffin 
Polish Your Fire-irons Yithoat powder 0 


kind to burnish, but rub well with a cloth. (feply 


to G. 8.) 
° , Take a pound of flour 
Gingerbread Wafers. and into it work half 
® pound of butter and half a pound of castor sugar, 
with three-quarters of an ounce of arene, ginger. 
Whisk up two eggs toa stiff froth, and mix into the 
flour, etc., 80 as to forma thick paste. Roll out very 
thin, cut with ornamental cutter, and bake in sharp 


oven five minutes. , _ 
-, Linea pie dish or mould with 
Roman Pie. short te then till with layers 
of well-boiled macaroni, thin slices of cooked veal or 
other white meat, grated parmesan cheese, a little 
cayenne pepper, salt, and finely-chopped onion. Pour 
in sufficient cream or milk to moisten the whole. Cover 
with short crust, and bake thoroughly. Serve when 
cold, turned out of the mould. 


= 4 Put the quantity of shrimps 
Shrimp Toast. you have, pieked for the dish 
into a saucepan, and to every pint allow one ounce of 
butter, one teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, a little cay- 
enne pepper, and gplittle chopped parsley. Stir the 
mixture for a few/minutes over a nice clear fire, and 
serve on neatly-cut rounds of fried bread or buttered 
toast, taking care that all is very hot. 


. aay I have seen people in 
Children and Knives. . Corrible state of 


alarm when agmall child, almost a baby, has taken 
hold of a knife, and is holding it by the blade. In 
their anxiety to get it away from the little one they 
often cause a wound. The great thing is not to try 
and pull the knife away or to force open the fingers. 
Mold tha empty hand tirmly, and offer to the other a 
toy, or something nice, The child will immediately 
open its hand and give up the knife for the more 


tempting bait. ace ore 
B ie In every household there shou 
Deodoi WETS. boa cera stock of deodorisers, 
for we never know how soon we may want them. An 
inexpensive one is one pint of vinegar boiled with one 
ounce of myrrh. ‘This can be sprinkled on carpets or 
furniture ina sick room, Another is permanganate of 
potash, which is so valuable to place in vessels, where 
a smell is ottensive, or into water with which a sore i3 
bathed. Prepare it by putting hali an ounce into a 
wine-bottle, and tillit up with boiling water slowly, so 
as not to break the bottle. 
: . can be made in two weys. 
Brown Thickening Take half a pound wt 
brown sugar and about two ounces of dripping put 
into an old frying-pan and stir with an iron spoon tll 
the sugar hecoimes adeep colour. Gradually add about 
one pint of boiling water, salt and pepper, and any 
sauces you like. When cold, bottle for usc. This wril 
keep for months. Another way is to put equal 
quantities of tlour and butter or dripping into a jar in 
the oven, and when the fat is melted work the flour 
into it. thoroughly. Stir occasionally, and bake it till 


a good deep colour. 
i : a Directly you have an 

Sight and Spectacles. 5. Ten ue ees 
sight is tried by realing at night, or in deciphering 
sinall print, take to spectacles, for, in trying to do 
without these necessary articles, you are damaging 
your eyes very rapidly, and that damage can never be 
repaired. As the spectacles become insufficiently 
strong, get others for night work, and use the first for 
day wear. Reinember at all times that trifling with 
one’s eyesight is most foolish. These remarks 
apply particularly to long-sighted people, for it is 
generally known that these lose their sight for new 
objects —books, writing, work, ete.—carlier than their 
short-sighted neighbours who require glasses of a sort 
all their lives, but never seem to get “old sight.” 


, ,.¢ [am sorry to hear of the fl 

The Fly Pest. plague you are suffering rian, 
but if you try one of my many remedies, I hope you 
will get rid of the pest. Procure some cobalt from a 
chenust, and put a small quantity into a bottle of 
sugared water. Pickle-Lottfes are best for this pur- 
pose. Remember that cobalt isastrong poison. Flies will 
suck the sugared water and die. (2.) [have killed great 
quantities of tlies by peppering the place where they 
congregate with insect powder. This makes them 
sleepy, and after a little while you shoald sweep them 
u and buro them. (3.) This is a good plan for use in 
a larder, or any place where food ‘a kept, for it con- 
tains no poison: One teaspoonful each of black »pper 
and brown sugar, mixed with a tablespoonful of cream 
or butter, spread it on @ plate in the room where the 
flies are troublesome. (4.) Make an infusion of green 

well sweetened, Set it about the house in saucers. 


(Reply to Lipa.) 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


: Instead of r usual 
Washing the Head. oe 1 shscid alvin 
you to try a teaspoonful of powde borax in about 


two quarts of water. Rub this well into the head 
then rinse as usual, always applying a perfectly cold 
douch to finish. (Reply to LONELY.) 


sstusa coe 7 Scald in boiling water, 
Preserving Peas. grain wary idre pi acanie 
bottles or jars and cover with saturated brine. Have 
a tilm of oil on the top of this to exclude the air. 
Before boiling the peas, sonk in warm wuter for an 
hour to extract the sult. (Reply to M. H. H. and Pisa.) 

Preparing Floor for Dancing. a ice 
nicely washed, and when the boards are thoroughly 
dry, scatter powdered borax all over them, and rub it 
in well with the feet, or, if there are children in the 
house, get them to slide on the boards lengthwise, and 
you ai have a perfect surface forthe most exacting 
dancer. (Jeply to ELLA.) 


Tvbacco Smoke tanging about Roons. 
To prevent tho disagrecablo smell of stale stnoke in 
sitting-rooms, stand a pan of cold water in them ail 
night. Where people sinoke daily,the servant should be 
told to stand u bucket or pan ol water every night in 
the sitting-rooms, and to open the windows wide as 
early as possible in the morning. 


aI Soak the onions in salt 
To Pickle Onions. Sna water for a pe 


when you should drain them and peel with a bone or 
silver knife. Then put them into more salt and water 
for another week. After which wash them clean, and 
stand all night in cold water. In the morning dry the 
onions on a cloth thoroughly. Arrange in jars, and 
pour enough hot vinegur, Seal spiced, to cover them 
Cork tightly, and cover with skins. (Reply to J. R. F.) 


2 Ths This is very delicate if nicel 
Lambs’ Fry. cooked, and superior to gale 
liver, which mary consider a delicacy. Boil a pound 
of lambs’ fry in plenty of water, drain it and dry ina 
clean cloth. Put a littte finely-chopped parsley witha 
teacupful of bread-crumbs. Brush the fry over 
lightly with the yolk of an egg, roll into the braid- 
crumbs anil parsley, then fry fee about five minutes 
in boiling fat. Serve very hot, arrange on a napkin, 
and garnish with parsley and geranium petals. 


A Hint to Pedestrians, Now the, holiday 


season is wefl 
under way, I am sure that my estrian rewicrs will 
bea glad to hear of an easy method of relieving tired 
feet. Put a good handful of salt into a gallon of very 
hot water ; plunge the feet in, and bathe the legs as 
far up to the knees as possible. When the water gets 
cold, rub the feet with a rough towel. This method 
used night and morning will prove of great benefit to 
those on walking tours, and 1¢ has the advantage of 
being obtainable everywhere. 


vty} This is the sort of thing 
An Autumn Drink. Ehecumuctly, Ween 


spring, but I give it now, for I always consider that 
what is good in the spring is equally so in the first 
autumn days. Pour a guart of boiling water on to 
three tablespoonfuls of Epsom salts, the same quan- 
tity of cream of faa ail one tablespoonfual of sugar. 
To this add the peel (cut tinely) of a lemon, and 
squeeze in the juice. Let this stand a few hours 
and then strain for use. If the Epsom salts is found 
too lowering use cream of tartar ouly. 


. . are often made much more 
Delicate Children 55° by being kept in hot 


rooms, and not allowed to have a proper amount of 
yentilation. In every nursery there should be a good 
ventilator placed in an outside wall in such a position 
that it will cause no draught. If the sun is on the 
window and the nursery is hot, even in winter 
weather, open the sash at the top for a few moments 
at atime. The coddled chiid very seldom develops 
into a hardy man or woman, and as many of Ale 
ailinents of middle and old age can be traced to the 
careless ignorance of those in charge of children, we 
should try to learn all we can of their treatment. 


h poo Lhisis the time of year that 
releton Leaves. we should select ee tor this 
process, for by now they have reached maturity, the 
seed fibre is completely formed, and the leaves are not 
dried up with age. Plunge the leaves you require ina 
deep tub of rain-water, which must be lett in the open 
air, and exposed to the san’s heat. As the water evapor- 
ates more must be added. The leaves, in this way, will 
purify, and they must remain until their outer skins 
will come off, and the green part becomes pulpy. ‘Then 
the operation of clearing must be begun. Put the leaf 
upon a white plate, and cover carefully with water. 
Then begin by gently squeezing with the finger. he 
membranes will open, and a green fluid will come out. 
Carefully remove all matter near the middle rib with 
a camel’s-hair brush. If any part of the skin remains 
firmly fixed, do not force it, but return it to the tub for 
a little while longer. The amateur must remember 
that all through this process patience and care are the 
only requisites to ensure success. When the skeleton 
is perfectly clean, either put it into a book or bleach 
with chloride of line. I should add that the skeleton 
ought to be washed in clean water after clearing, 


WEEek ENDING 
Ava. 22, 1401. 


The Way to Cook Vegetable’ Marrow. 


Seldom does one get a nicely-cooked vegetable marrow, 
for people do not generally know that, to preserve its 
tlavour, it should be boiled whole with the peel on. 
To serve, either cat the marrow in half, then into neat 
pieces ; or pee! it, cut into pieces, remove the pi 

and pour melted butter over,garnishing with a fittle 


chopped parsley. é ‘ at 
' ; inats in August are very often ex- 
nat Bites, tremely Hea ave so some of my 
readers may be glad to know of a lotion that this per- 
sistent insect objects to and avoids. Put four table- 
spoonfuls oi* eau de Cologne into a bottle, and add to 
it one drachm of pennyrvyal. With this sponge the 
face and hands about twice aday. Try this remedy 
also for the smaller pests, midges. 


° As yours has been stained so 
ITouse Linen. lon:; this is the only method, I 
can tell you of for removing the spots. Mub them 
with brown soap, lay on ww this some starch that has 
been made into a paste with water, and put the linen 
on the grass to bleach. [tf after two or three days 
the spots have not gone repeat the process. When dry, 
wet with cold water, und have it washed. (Reply to 


Liz.) 
+. Tuke some cold salmon free 
Salmon Pudding.” tyro bone, and mash it 
finely with half as much brvad-crumbs, salt, cayenne, 
and a little butter, parsley, and lemon juice. Mix 
well together with an eg. Make into any shape you 
require, and lay on a tin. Brush over with yolk of 
egg, sprinkle crumbs; put «sheet of greased paper over, 
lay on a tin, and bake three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
with caper in mayounuise suuce. 


‘ spy  Washa cauliflower well 
Cauliflower Cutlets, in salted water, and boil. 


When nearly done, take it out and drain thoroughly. . 
Put into a dish with salt, pepper, and auaraee eet 
this over the tire by standing the dish on the stove, 
Make a batter of three tablespoonfuls of tlour, two 
eggs, salt, alittle oil, and « teaspoonful ot brandy. 
Mike this into a thin paste. Dip each pioce of ste 
tiowcr into the batter, and fry to a light brown, Servo 
very hot with a squeeze of lemon. 

Tako a fresh 


French Gateau Easily Made. yk 3 reso 


sponge cake, if it is not flat, cut off the top. Now cut 
a slico all round the bottom half an inch thick, and 
spread it with some apricot jam; on to it put another 
clice of cake and jam, and so on till the cake is all divided 
into layers with jam between ; a variety of jams, one 
on eh slice, may be used. Glaze the cake outside 
with a little syrup and isinglass reduced to a stro 
glaze. Decorate the top with preserved fruits an 
almouds, and serve. ; 
: “yn Un preference to a 
Practical Suggestions. lanier gas-jctalways 
burn a candle in a sick-roo.n, for the former absorbs 
more air than the paticnt can spare. To make 
drawers slide easily rub yellow soap on the bottoms 
and sides——Never put knife-blades into boiling 
water, Tar stains should have butter applied to 
them, and then be washed with soap and wyrter. 
Seatter a little salt on to boards beh putting down 
a carpet, it will prevent moth. Instead of using 
rag spread poultices on brown paper, cover with tissue 
paper, tarn over the edges of the brown on to the 
tissue, and apply later to tie skin. Burn directly after 
use. It makes a micro cloudy to allow the sun to 
shine on it long. Keep dried and smoked tish, ete., 
in a cellar, not a larder where wilk, etc., stands. 
Watch all salted provisious in hot weather, and keep 
all well under brine. Do not, if you can help it 
wear the same boots two days following, or the will 
woar out extravagantly. Dry salt rubbed into 
linen with lemon juice removes stubborn stains. 
Pack fresh flowers free from moisture. ‘They will 
travel thus twice as well us those in damped wadding 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


& 8. de 

Full Pago .. -~ ee - (per ingerticn) 45 O O 
Half Page .. - o o n » 22100 
uarter Page os wa ae “a » 160 
ae-nfth, or a full column = 7‘ 8900 
One-eighth .. es ae ee oo » 612 6 
Onc-haif column, or one-tenth of a page ,, » €#100 


Black Block3 25 per cent. extra. 


Thesc rates do not apply to competition advertisements, 
special scale for which will ba sent oa application. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY is peas every Mcnday, and 
copy for advertisements must be in our hands a woek ahead 
ten days ifa proof is required. 


All advertisements are subject to approval. Advertise- 
ments ordered until countermanded are subject to a forte 
night's notioe. 


All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to tho M1 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY Advertisement Department, 1 
Fieet Street, London, E.C. 
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CARTER MOFFATS Health-civing Appliances are used by BE tho Queen. thelr BE the Prince and Princess of Wales, A.B. Princsss Louise, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr, Geschen, Lord Ghurchill, & thousands of Eminent Men & Women at home & abroad. 


oan DR. CARTER MOFFAT S 
= ELECTRIC» BELT. 


hey Invigorate, Strengthen and Brace Up 
the Whole System. 


1 


INDIGESTION 
CONSTIPATION (NTERMAL WEAMMESS 
PALPITATION 


MELANCHOLIA 
BRONCHITIS 


Bealth. v4 
FF IMPARTS NEW LIFE AND ENERGY, 


Endured Wrage’ for nearty five years. Done me more good than all the medicine | have Liver Affection and Nervous Debility. 
“O.8B., Scholastions . taken the last twelve years. “ Bristol and South Wales Cabinet Works. « High-street, Igmingt m Manit, 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOU? 


Tur other day we were favoured with the following 
letter from the Xnland Revenue Department of Her 
Majesty's Governtnent :— 


Inland Revenue, Somerset [fouse, London, W.C. 
Sin, —The attention of the Board of Inland Revenue hay- 
- ing been called to the terms of the Accident Insurance 
Coupon issued in your publication— Pearson's Weekly—I am 
directed to inquire whether the sum which it is stated will 
he paid by yon in addition to that payable by the Ocean 
Actifent and Cuatanteo Corporation, Limited, is or ia not 
covered by the policy effected with that Co.? If it is not so 
covered each conpon is liable to the stamp duty of 1d.—TI 
am, Sir, your ohe-lieat sovvant, W. W. Cousins, 
; Secretary. 

Some few years ago the Government came down in 
similar fashion upon the paper which we then con- 
ducted. The facts in that case were that a railway 
insurance of £100 was offered to the public by the 
paper. Tho Inland Revenue authorities objected to 
this, demanding the intervention of an insurance com- 
pany. This was arranged for and matters proceeded 
smoothly. 

When Pearson's Weekly waa started a railway insur- 
ance for £1,000 was for the first time offered to the 
public, and it wis thought that in getting an insurance 
company to assume half of this liability we were 
adequately meeting the requirements of the Govern- 
ment. But this, it seems was not the case, though why 
we should have beon permitted to pursue our course 
without a word of temonstranco for more than twelve 
months is 2 mystery to those not versed in the ways of 
officialdom. 

Tt may possibly Le accounted for by the fact that 
$wo other papers have paid us the compliment of copy- 
ing the system which wo initiated, and which, instead 
of insuring people for a small sum against accidents, 
the prevention of which is under theic own control, 
insuces them for a largo sum against those which they 
are powerless to prevent. : 

‘However this may be, the letter quoted above 
showed that a change must be made, for we did not 
feel called upon to increase the revenue by the seven 
or eight hundred pounds a week which the fine 
threatened represented. There were two courses open 
to us. We might either drop the Insurance System 
altogether, or provide for the assumption of the 
whole risk by an insurance company. As we believe 
that our readers value the system we determined 
upon the latter course. 

We sincerely trust that our velief iu their apprecia- 
tion of this feature of the paper is not a mistaken 
one, for we have to pay a very largo promium-to the 
Ocean Accident Insurance Company to induce them 
to tako the entire responsibility. When so large a 
circulation as that of Pearson's Weekly is in question, 
the risk of a fatality involving the payment of £1,000 
becomes o very serious one, and as insurance com- 
panies are not accustomed to assume grave responsi- 
bilities for nothing, we have to pay a correspondingly 
heavy premium. 

‘Hc do this in tho belief that our readers will be glad 
tofeel that whenever they travel by rail tNey can, by 
simply writing their names, insure themselves for a 
thousand pounds with an insurance company of the 
highest standing. The British public is, we think, to 
he very heartily congratulated upon the fact that their 
Government looks after their interests in so thorough 
a fashion as to refusc to permit a journal to insure 
their lives, forcing this to bo undertaken solely by the 
companiea which «re duly registered for the purpose. 


AN UNCOMPLIMFENTARY correspondent has turned a sheet 
of very excellent note-paper to very use. He 
has pasted upon it a number of extracts from the 
Facts page of our issue of the week before last, and 
opposite to cach of them iias written the expressive 
word “ Bosh |” Our readers were informed the other 
day that “bosh” is a Turkish word meaning 
“empty.” This gentleman’s head must bo “bosh” 
indoed if hv can find no better use for his time and 
stationery than to make unsupported attacks upon 
carefully-authenticated stateinents. Fair criticism 
wa are always delighted to receive. We do not 

to be absolutely infallible, and no doubt we 
» mistakes at times as most other people do. 


Bat. sweeping, unsupported, and witha) impolite 
: orisicksm of this kind, is as unmerited as it is im- 
- pertinent. 


ry CnCy 3 


Somewnrne in this issue is a word of four letters, three 
ealgig el a erg 
Oo firs in! it ou 
teent SAE ptedewarde qulll twenty-five have been 
aw 


We have received from the Rev. C. H. Coates, the 
winner of the last £25 cycle, who, as announced 
last week, is in Norway, a cablegram acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the letter in which we acquainted 
him of his good fortune. We hope next week to be 


able to say what machine he has selec 


Locurnvak writes from Ulasnevin Cemetery, Dublin : 
—“In your issuo of the 25th ult., in answer to the 
uery ‘Which is the Largest Cemetery in the 
Country ?' your correspondent gives the London 
Necropolis, and quotes the number of interments as 
nearly 117,000. Glasnevin was opened in 1859, and, 
though not nearly as big as the Necropolis, yet since 
that time nearly 400,000 interments have taken 
place. I wonder whether there have been more at 
any cometery in the country? I think not.” 


B. G.—We offercd to forfeit a guineas to the first reader 
who detected us in the use of the word England 
when Britain should have been employed, not to the 
first who found a caso in which some one else had 
been guilty of this insult to Scotland and Ireland and 
Wales. For example, certain words of Lord Beacons- 
field’s are quoted on page 71, in which Britain 
should palpably have been used instead of England. 
But that is no fault of ours. 


G. H. B. writes from H.M.S. Victoria, stationed at 


Malta, enclosing the bill given below, which, he 
says, was distributed among the ships of the fleet 
while they were at Trieste :— 


Dear Gentlemen’s. 
The underdasigned landlord of the most favourably known 
BEER-HOUSE 


AL GIARDINETTO" 


situated on the 


ACQUEDOTTO 


the nicast avenue of our town, begs humbly to invite in his 
locality, with{annexed pretty and shady garden, the nume- 
rous, respectable Gentlemen of Her Majesty Squadron, which 
now is honouring our port _by its presence. 

There will be a fine concert, whith aa elected and 
various program, at their honour, and as to service, the 
best and finest will be, as usually, provided for ; respecting 
beverages, please {o note, that the two most renowned 
qualities of Beer, as; Stelnfeld and Pilsen - will there 
60 served. 

Kindly requesting for these Gantlemen’s visit, the signed 
innkeeper remains 

most respectfully 


AD. FRULER. 


NR. R.—Your child is plainly overworked. There is no 


reater mistake in the bringing up of children than 
Leonia them at their lessons too long, and beginning 
to teach them too soon. Depend upon it, child is 
only the worse for lessons before it is six or seven 
years old. It is learning some ning all the while, 
and its brain is becoming more fit for the rece 
tion of knowledge. If you were to start one child 
at lessons when it was four, and another of 
equal abilities and the same age when it was 
seven, by the time they were both ten, you 
would find that the one who began later knew 
more than the other. In the same way a young 
child should not be kept at work for more than three 
or four hoursaday. It will learn just as much in 
that time asin seven or eight hours. When the brain 
is wearied it cannot assimilate knowledge satisfac- 
torily. More serious harm is done by over-taxing 
immature brains than people imagine. 


A. R.K anp Many Otnrr CorresponpENts.— Keep 
the pipe coupons marked for the earlier competition 
for as soon as competition No. 6 ia over we shal 
hold one for which all coupons numbered up to that 
figure are eligible. It is only natural that there 
should be a certain sprinkling of the pipes first 
issued still unsold. 


F. B.—No, you cannot alter the destination of the 
£1,000 insurance money by mentioning it in your 
will, In the event of its becoming payable it would 
be handed over to the person whom the editor of this 
paper considered the next of kin to the victim of 
the accident. 


Mr. Ropert Mires, of the Dorothy Opera Grand 
Theatre, Walsall, writes :—“ I am using your soap at 
the theatre, and I have much pleasure in bringing 
under your notice one of its excellent qualities. In 
our profession we are compelled to use preparations 
of grease paints, which have to be removed by first 
rubbing off with cold cream or vaseline, then wash- 
ing with ordinary toilet soap. Your soap removes 
the greaso paint without first using the vaseline, 
and if this fact is propery laid before my fellow 
artistes, you would confer a boon upon them, 


especially on those who like hurrying out of the 
theatre,” 


° 


KIeY,. 


week last. He asserts that it is now some 
years since he applied for and obtained p 
protection for an article of this kind. P 


Lronarnp.— Members of the Society of Friends are, 


we believe, more numerous in Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire than anywhere else in the United Kingdom. 

L J. R—It is calculated that the consumption of lob- 
sters in this country amounts to from sixty to 
seventy thousand a day. Most of these come 
Norway. 


H. R.—We wish it were 
that come to hand. 


Gpessions for six years, and naturally we do not care 
a 


A. H. L. gives vent to his feelings in the following 
pathetic verse :— 


Dear Mr. Editor, do please let me try 

To prove what my feelings are, then say good-bye. 

I purchased your soap, then one of your pipes, 

Bought one of your boxes in which there were lights, 

A pink-colo puzzle-box, sold at a station, 

Two good-natured friends gave me their arbitration. 

I have waited for weeks—nay, months—in anxiety, 

Have behaved myself well, and with perfect propriety, 

Have been down to “ Hillman’s” and looked at a bicycl 
*gainst the window till it felt like an icicle ; 

agrams in a tered letter, 

And made up my mind that no one could make better ; 

Have purchased tea-packets in half-pounds and quarters, 

And distributed them 'mongst my landlady’s daughters, 

Bat never a prize have I managed to gain— 

Not even your.great, big insurance by train. 

My reason for writing, Sir, is to ask plainly 

How you would feel if only you were me? 


THE word seize was spelt sieze at the foot of col. 3 of 
p. 50 of our last issue. The following - es 


recipients of the fifty pencil-cases awarded 
detection of this error : : : 
Gatdner, 17, Ramell Road, St. Anne's 
MW: Ha = Pelics Stasion, bef as ah 
Hinntdey, fon, ak ee Malpas, Cheshire ae ber = 
Hagietry Odtoe, 3, cat Street, Chichester; Mis. W. A. Thompson, 
$ eherhare s Miss Boy btachpost, Groat ee note ae Neots, 
; Mr. 1, Street, Cheshire; Mr. 


“Mr. M. Burke, dbotlegiate Bobool, 
: a url 

Cam! mir. Eke W, Hillwood, New Barnet, Herts ; Mise 

Jeanie James, 1! Avenue Mosi, Swiadod Mr. Reuben , 304, 

Wi Boad, Lancs.; Mr. E. L. Gavey, 29, G ne 

Aberdeen, N.B.; Mr. Edward Thornley, , Herbert Street, 

. Mr. George Wel 8School ° 

boro’ Norfolk; Mr. W. Hughes, clo Mr. John H Peny- 

ball Qolywell, N.W.; Mr. James Cook, 278, Al orth 
Lane, Tonge, Bolton; Mr. k Harrison, Glen P. 
; Mr. J. C. Wilson, 61, Great Ormond Street, 


Mr. W. J. Davy, 1, Belennes, Edinburgh ; Me. F.G 


nson, 90, High Street, Kiug’s Lynn; Mr. P, Li 
, Petersfield Road, ‘Midhurst, Bassex ; Mr. George mpson, 


26, Hull 
Portamouth; Mr. W. H. 
Rye, 8.E. ; Bergeant A. E. Waite, Scots Guards, Fulwood Barracks, 
Preston, nca,; Mr. J. Brewster, Northgate Street, Oakham; Mr. 
JL Batelake School, Coventry; Mr. F. Lucas. $20, High Street, 
Shirley, Hants; Mr. F. W. Bartlett, Dam House, dheffield ; Sir Charies 
Ww eld, 66, Portland Place, London; Mrs. Keen, 81, Raglan Street, 
Plumstead ; \{r. F. A. Gover, 84, Hatherley Road, Bristol; Mr. W. 


ans Cainer 16) 


Chambers, 339, New Cross Road, 8.K.; Mr. linge, 
Springfield Road, Brighton; Mr. Alfred Ford, 10, Harwell Street, 
outh ; Hi 6, Mr. J. IL. Varcoe, 


, Charch Bireet, Cardift ; 


9, ‘ood Btreet, Monoé ‘own, Devonport ; B. W: t, 198, Stanton 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Ue Hats 


THe result of the handwriting competition will 
appear next week. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, a& 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


a d. 

One Year......00ccccee 8 8 

Half Year .......0c00000 4 4 

Three Months............ 2 2 
Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
One mets Chambers, arden Ee oe 
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STION SOLVED. | 


AGO 


S V E S =4F UB 


CLOTHES PRESERVED. NEVER INJURED. MADE WHITE AS DRI EN SNO 
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